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Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Butack Atpaca Dress, trimmed 
with a flounce, side-pleated ruffles, and folds of 
the material. The flounce, which is twelve 
inches wide, is ggt on the skirt, the seam being 
covered by a side-pleated ruffle three inches and 
a quarter wide ; above this are three overlapping 





Fig. 3.—Gray Popriin Suit, consisting of 
skirt and over dress, and bound with maroon- 
colored velvet. The over dress is cut heart- 
shaped in the front, and furnished with revers. 
Tucked cambric chemisette, with linen collar. 
Gray straw round hat, trimmed with gray vel- 
vet and long maroon-colored feather ; gray veil. 

Fig. 4.—Suit ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS 


white alpaca, and trimmed with bias strips of 
blue silk; the over dress with square peasant 
waist is of blue foulard, braided with blue silk 
cord. Bows of blue silk ribbon for the hair. 
Fig. 5.—LaveNnDER CHALLIE Dress. This 
dress consists of a double skirt and high basque- 
waist, and is trimmed with side-pleated ruffles 
and ruches of the material. Lace barbe for the 


SHADOW LANDSCAPES FOR 
TRANSPARENT SCREENS. 


ANDSCAPES that will appear like beauti- 

ful sepia drawings for screens may be made 

in the following manner: Select a design—say a 
Jandscape containing buildings, rocks, trees, ete»; 
draw it in outline, taking care to observe the per- 













folds each two inches wide. The over-skirt is | oxy. The skirt and high waist are made of | hair, spective, and then cut it out very accurately, fol- 
trimmed with a lowing all the de- 
side-pleated ruf- = tails of the prom- 
fle of the same : inent objects. 
width and with KW. gy On the- parts 


two folds. To 
make the waist, 
cut of the ma- 
terial and mus- 
lin lining two 
pieces each from 
Figs. 1 and 2, 
Suppl., and one 
piece from Fig. 
38; cutthesleeves 
from Fig. 4, ob- 
serving the con- 
tour of the un- 
der part, and 
paying no at- 
tention to the 
straight line on 
Fig. 4. Baste 
the material on 
the lining, sew 
up the darts in 
the fronts, face 
the front edge 
of the right front 
with a strip of 
the material an 
inch and a quar- 
ter wide, and 
furnish the last 
with button- 
holes. Set on 
the front edge 
of the left front 
a double fly an 
inch and a quar- 
ter wide, which 
is furnished with 
buttons. Join 
the waist accord- 
ing to the cor- 
Tesponding fig- 
ures, and face 
the bottom with 
a strip of the 
material an inch 
and a quarter 
wide, at the 
same time sew- 
ing in the side- 
pleated ruffle. 
Cord the neck 
of the waist. 
The folds are set 
on as shown by 
the illustration. 
Sew up the 
sleeves from 7 
to 8, trim them 
as shown by the 
illustration, and 
sew them. into 
the corded arm- 
holes according 
to the corre- 
sponding _fig- 
ures, 

Fig. 2. — Pr- 
qut Dress For 
GIRL FROM 2 
To4 YEARS OLD. 
The _ basque- 
waist with short 
sleeves is cut 


square in the © 


neck, The trim- 
ming: for the 
dress is formed 
by two side- 
pleated ruffles of 
white piqué and 
& braiding. of 
white-soutache. 


where the shad- 
ows fall paste 
pieces of paper 
varying in thick- 
ness according 
to the depth of 
the shadows re- 
quired. Where 
only a_ slight 
shade is wanted 
put on thin let- 
ter-paper, and 
where the shad- 
ow is intended 
to be very deep 
use thick brown 
wrapping-paper. 
Around the 
mouldings of 
doors and win- 
dows paste nar- 
row strips, which 
may be doubled 
in some parts un- 
til the required 
£ tone is obtained. 
Foliage, water, 
= and clouds may 
= be very effective. 
ly indicated by 
; the same means, 
. theshape of their 

||| shadows being 
cut out and past. 
il ed on as above 
directed; and 
where these 
shadows become 
deeper, other 
smaller pieces of 
paper are to be 
cut out and past- 
ed on as before 
In order to study 
the effect as we 
proceed, one only 
has to hang it 
against a window 
or hold it before 
a lamp, and then 
lighten or dark- 
en as may be re- 
quired. Not only 
the masses, but 
all the variations 
4 of light ‘and 
sg OO a og em hr Wii Shade may be 
Xk ARS, | produced, with 


3 ee 
> WANN 


and soft. blend- 
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ings, as well as 
the abrupt pro- 
jections of rocks 
and buildings. — 
The more distant 
the objects, the 
lighter _ should 
be the shadows, 
while those in 
the immediate 
foreground will 
be thick and 
quite opaque. A 
moonlight view 
may be produced 
very finely, and 
the moon itself 
- should be cut en- 

Fig. 4.—Surr ror Girt From ‘Fig. 5. —CHauin tirely out of the 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD, Dress. paper that forms 


the groundwork 
Fics. 1-5.—SUITS FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. of the picture, 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Atpaca Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Piqué Dress ror Girt ‘Fig. 3.—Pop.in 
For pattern see Supplement, No, L, Figs, 1-4. 


From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. Surr. 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































front, concealing all the 
the whole being 
wooden back; this 
allow the light to strike through it, and, if a 
be affixed, it will be conveniently hung up 
before the window of your sitting-room, and to 
those ree. cg with the method of its con- 


struction be quite a marvel of beauty and 
ingenuity. : 
Smaller and still more simple designs will be 


ery effective 


vi as panels for lamp-shades, to be 
used just as the: 


have the picture slightly 
tinted, let the pag gs covering be of the de- 


tone to the whole. 





LILAC CHAINS. 


Ler us make a necklace of the lilac flower— 

The sun will not be setting yet for full an hour; 
All that lilacs know of song and stars and showers 
Shall be surely threaded on this chain of ours. 


Beads of white and purple—pearls and amethyst— 
Rains have dripped upon them, happy winds have 
Slipping through our fingers on this pretty string; 
Sha’n’t we catch the magic of the early spring ? 


Catch the binebird’s whistle and the robin’s cheer, 
Catch the trick of blooming with the blooming year, 
Catch the frolic spirit of the winds that bring 
Over miles of country hints of blossoming ? 


Amber may be fragrant, so is sandal-wood, 

But I wouldn’t change them, even if I could: 

Ah me! am I dreaming? Twenty years have passed 
Since I strung a necklace of the lilacs last! 


EEE 
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FOUR MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
“POOR MISS FINCH,” 


a new and beautifully illustrated serial 
story, by 
WILKIE COLLINS, 

author of “ The Woman in White,” “ The 
Moonstone,” etc., was commenced in 
Harper’s WEEKLY for September 2. 

New Subscribers will be supplied with 
the Werxkty from September 2 to the 
close of the year, four months, for ONE 
DOLLar. 








1a" A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Vest-Basque Walking Suit will be published 
with our next Number. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement in 
the last Number. 

tae Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sized Pattern Sheet, with patterns, 
allustrations, and descriptions of Fall Wrappings, 
Bonnets, House, Evening, and Walking Dresses, 
and Lingerie for Ladies and Children ; new and 
tasteful Fancy Articles, etc., etc. 





SLIPSHOD. 


. O man is a hero to his valet de chambre.” 

This is a fact to which every one, how- 
ever careful of his dignity, must yield. He 
who puts on the royal robe, adjusts the judi- 
cial wig, or pulls off the military boot, neces- 
sarily beholds king, judge, and conqueror in 
more or less of the nakedness of humanity, 
and in his eyes the symbols, at least, of maj- 
esty, law, and command can not but lose 
much of theirawe. The great MOLTKE, who 
still, even in these days of bearded heroes, 
shaves, can hardly present a heroic aspect to 
the barber who holds him by the nose, and 
beslobbers the portentous lines of his face 
with soap-suds. 

Vain as may be the attempt to sustain the 
dignity of the person in the presence of those 
to whom closeness of intimacy reveals every 
weakness and defect, there is no reason for 
lessening ourselves in the eyes of the whole 
world by any unnecessary display of natural 
or acquired infirmity. We are all bound by 
the laws of decorum, the respéct for self and 
others, to present ourselves with as graceful 
and becoming a mien as possible. Every one 
should feel it a duty to avoid lowering hu- 
man nature even in its outward aspects. An 
unreserved disclosure of natural defect, a 
willful disobedience of the laws of taste, care- 
lessness of the person, and negligence in its 
attire, are social offenses. The slattern in 
dress and slattern in manner alike degrade 
human dignity, and should be excluded from 
all decent company. 

People should be careful not only to pre- 
sent a becoming exterior abroad, but at home. 
There are many who, while they lay great 
stress upon the duty ef obedience to the laws 
of decorum in dress and behavior in formal 


company, are entirely careless of their attire | 
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and manners in the domestic circle. These 
‘to assume the decorous on special 
i never stteceed, and the habitual 
slattern and boor are soon detected under the 
fine dress and air of cerémony. 
Familiarity does unquestionably beget con- 
tempt, if not checked and regulated by the 
formalities of polite society. Trifling as it 


seems in itself, mere negligence of dress is 


unquestionably a frequent cause of domestic 
unhappiness. When the richly attired bride 
degenerates into the slatternly wife, as too 
often happens, she loses her hold upon her 
husband’s admiration, and consequently his 
affection. A fondness which has been awak- 
ened by outward charms is not always proof 
against an ugliness engendered by negligence 
and a disregard to appearances. The man, 
too, who at home allows himself to sink into 
a sloven, is in no less imminent danger of 
losing the regard of a fastidious woman, 
whose innate delicacy of refinement is sure 
to be shocked at any want of propriety in 
manner or "iicety of dress. 

Without requiring from the family the 
most rigorous observahée of the formalities 
of attire and ceremony exacted from society, 
we doubt whether they can be entirely dis- 
carded with safety by husbands and wives, 
children, brothers and sisters, in their most 
intimate intercourse with each other. The 
forms of decorum, though they are but sym- 
bols, should not be undervalued, for they 
serve as reminders of the mutual considera- 
tion which they signify. The man who takes 
his seat at the family table in his shirt 
sleeves, reeking with the sweat of labor, is 
not necessarily devoid of respect for his wife ; 
but the mere act of putting on a coat out of 
regard to her presence reminds himself of the 
duty of courtesy, and indicates to others his 
sense of it. All the outward manifestations of 
mutual regard—the uncovering of the head, 
the various salutations, the “ good-morning” 
and “good-evening,” the “good-by,” the 
“welcome home,” the “thanks” for this and 
that, the “ please,” “ will you have the kind- 
ness?” and the thousand other expressions 
of politeness—are as essential to the comfort 
and grace of the intercourse of the family as 
of society. 

The influence of these marks and outward 
signs of regard and courtesy is especially 
great upon children, in impressing upon them 
the duties of mutual forbearance, reverence 
for their parents, and consideration for oth- 
ers; for the young, it must be recollected, 
are only to be effectually taught, in the first 
instance, by what is objective or recogniza- 
ble by their senses. A father who habitually 
keeps on his hat in the presence of his wife, 
or never utters a gentle word of courtesy to 
her, may repeat in vain the fifth command- 
ment, with all its liberality of promise, to his 
children, if in his boorishness he shows no 
outward sign of honor to their mother. 

No one questions the advantage of ceremo- 
nies and courtesies in all our relations with 
the world at large. “It is,” says Lord Ba- 
con, “like perpetual letters commendatory 
to have good forms.” To become masters of 
them we must acquire them early, and they 
are only effective and becoming in the serv- 
ice of those who have been long accustomed 
to their use. The ease which comes from 
habit is essential to their grace. The family 
is consequently the best school for the ac- 
quisition of these “good forms,” as Lord Ba- 
CON terms them, and we need hardly repeat 
that they are inconsistent with every thing 
that indicates in the mien or dress the least 
token of the slipshod. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Birth under a Ducky Star. 
N 


Y DEAR LEO,—As I sit quietly in my 
place and watch my fellow-passengers, 
hearing their conversation and seeing their 
conduct, I feel that if I were the fairy god- 
mother invited to a child’s christening, the 
gift that I should bring would be tempera- 
ment. If you observe the grocer weighing 
sugar and salt, it is the last little whiff that 
he casts in which turns the scale. If you 
study the stream in which you are hoping 
and feeling for trout, it is a little stone or 
chance bough, a drift or a waif, which has 
turned its course. Temperament is indefina- 
ble and vague and shadowy, but it makes all 
the difference between happiness and unhap- 
piness. I know a poet who has plenty of 
genius, whose song strengthens the heroic 
and consoles the afflicted and inspires the 
young, but he is personally a nuisance, and 
his coming to your house is an affliction. 
And we all know famous statesmen who will 
be magnificent figures a hundred years hence, 
but a wise man would run around the next 
corner rather than meet them. There are 
handsome and fascinating men, too, accom- 
plished and distinguished, familiar to all of 
us, whose wives other women envy; but 
those wives are not happy. The handsome 
husband has not a happy temperament. 
That is all; but it is enough. 
There are days in midsummer when the sky 
is clear and the fields are green and the flow- 


ers in blossom and the crops bask in the warm 

sun, and to the eye a benediction rests upon 
the world. But there is an uneasiness in the 

mind, a fateful feeling of storms and element- 

al fury, which destroys the deepest enjoyment. 

The temperament of the day is unsatisfactory. 

But in September, when the mid-glory of 

summer is past—when the leaves are a little 

sere and yellowing, and the fields are stripped 

of crops, and the pastures begin to fail, and 

there is a possibility of frost—there are often 

the most perfect days of the year both to 

the eye and the mind: full, rich, ripe, satis- 

factory days, which tranquilize yet exhil- 

arate the pure mountain-tops. of the year 
bathed in celestial elixir. It is the temper- 

ament of such days which explains them. 

You may meet them in October, in Novem- 
ber—yes, in December sometimes, when every 
thing seems gone; but they have still that 
power of making you satisfied and happy: 

they are dearer than those days of summer in 
which every charm seemed concentrated. 

Or in a friend’s family how often I see 
two children, both apparently well and 
bright, and born to the same chances. One 
is cleverer than the other and more beauti- 
ful; but it is all in vain: every thing goes 
wrong with her. The other is neither very 
clever nor very beautiful, but every thing 
goes well with her. Their family resem- 
blance is so marked that you would say one 
is a smile, the other a frown, upon the fam- 
ily face. The fond parent watches the smile. 
He sees it bringing sunshine every where, 
even irradiating and for a moment smooth- 
ing the frown. “That girl was born under 
a lucky star,” he says. Yes—he is right. 
But 
“The star that rises with us, our life's ae, 


Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.” 


It is temperament, and it proves her of 
angelic lineage. She is of the line of Eos— 
a daughter of the dawn. Her sister has a 
darker ancestry, and comes from the house 
of clouds. 

What else is the old fable and the ever- 
new truth of the traveler tried by the wind 
and sun? Boreas tugs at him, harries him, 
smites him, confuses him, enrages him; but 
he holds his cloak fast, and does not surren- 
der. Then the sun shines upon him, soft, 
silent, persuasive, and every muscle relaxes, 
the very marrow is warmed, and his whole 
being yields. Iam that traveler. I sit here 
in my corner, and somebody, wise, witty, fa- 
mous, powerful, seats himself by me, and 
we talk all day; but with all his imposing 
force he can not lift the veil that hides the 
real me. And, again, some one comes who 
will make no mark, who will never be heard 
of, and every barrier between us is at once 
melted, and our mutual confidence flows to- 
gether like meeting waters. I have told 
you, I think, or some other of my corre- 
spondents, that one evening, long ago, at the 
theatre, Sappho, the queen of wit, leaned 
over to me and whispered, with sparkling 
eyes, “ What is it, dear Mr. Bachelor, that 
you find to admire in your friend Orlando? 
He seems to me the most commonplace of 
mortals.” 

“Tis his ancestry that I admire,” I an- 
swered. 

“Why, of what family is he ?” 

“He is descended straight from Apollo,” 
replied I: “he is all sunshine. There is no 
blood in his veins ; it is all ichor.” 

I am afraid that Sappho thought I had 
been drinking. But it was the simple truth. 
Apollo was not more truly the Sun-God than 
Orlando. ; 

The secret of a happy temperament is 
what we call good-humor. Is there any 
thing so invincible? The gusts of anger 
and pride and of every passion dash against 
us, and we merely resist. But we no more 
resist good-humor than a snow bank the April 
sun. Hostility melts; opposition trickles 
away. The great orator rises in wrath, and 
foams along his speech in tremendous invec- 
tive; but his opponent, with one little sally 
of good-humor, turns the whole force of the 
indignant current away. So argument and 
reasoning are launched with power against 
a public wrong, but launched in vain, when 
suddenly a stroke of satirically truthful good- 
humor raises a laugh that annihilates the 
wrong. “Lillibullero,” which my Uncle Toby 
whistled, was the song that sung King James 
out of three kingdoms. A song and a jest 
may be more terrible than an army and a 
navy, and a British minister may fear a 
good-humored laugh in Punch as much as an 
adverse vote in Parliament. 

To be born under a lucky star is to be 
born good-humored; for to good-humor 
there is no ill luck. Orlando or any other 
invincibly good-humored man should be la- 
beled, “ All is grist that comes te this mill.” 
A happy temperament is the eye that always 
sees the silver lining in the darkest cloud. 
If you remember Charles Lamb’s Captain 
Jackson, you know what it is. The oth- 
er day I went to my shelves for a book, 
and before my hand touched it my eye fell 





upon “Elia.” There was a temperament! 





There was a heroism to which I always 
pay the episodical homage of reading a 
page when I encounter the book. (As if I 
did it for homage, and not for pleasure!) So 
I opened the book, and, happily, at Captain 
Jackson. I hope that nobody supposes there 
was no such person. The only doubt would 
be which of all the Captain Jacksons it is! 
“Wine we had none,” says Elia, speaking 
of the half-Barmecide supper at the “cot- 
tage” of Captain Jackson, “nor, except on 
very rare occasions, spirits ; but the sensation 
of wine was there. Some thin kind of ale I 
remember, ‘ British beverage,’ he would say : 
‘push about, my boys; drink to your sweet- 
hearts, girls.’ At every meagre draught a 
toast must ensue or a song. All the forms 
of good liquor were there, with none of the 
effects wanting. Shut your eyes, and you 
would swear a capacious bowl of punch was 
foaming in the centre, with beams of gener- 
ous port or Madeira radiating to it from 
each of the table corners. You got flustered 
without knowing whence, tipsy upon words, 
and reeled under the potency of his unper- 
forming bacchanalian encouragements.” 

Here, you see, was temperament actually 

plucking the sting from poverty. Captain 
Jackson gave his guests at his spare table 
the sense of “feast -oppressed chargers.” 
“Then sliding a slender ration of single 
Gloucester upon his wife’s plate, or the 
daughters’, he would convey the remanent 
rind into his own, with a merry quirk of 
‘the nearer the bone,’ etc., declaring that he 
universally preferred the outside.” There 
was a temperament that filled a whole house 
with sunshine and happiness. I am afraid, 
dear Leo, that you and I sometimes grumble 
if our beef is not done to a turn, or if our 
Champagne is not perfectly frappé in the dog- 
days. Let us think of Captain Jackson, and 
be shamed into silence. Why, when I think 
of my fellow-passengers who sulk and fret in 
houses full of comfort, and of luxury even, 
the Sybarites who chafe at the wrinkle in 
the rose leaf, or of those others whose sala- 
ries are small, and whose homes require all 
the more sweetness and forbearance to re- 
lieve the hard work of the young wife or the 
old one, but who snarl and snub whenever 
they darken their own doors, I am convinced 
that the American Tract Society could do no 
more useful act than to issue a few hundred 
thousands of copies of Elia’s Captain Jack- 
son for distribution gratis in the Fifth Ave- 
nue and other suffering parts of the country. 

Iknow that temperament is of nature, and 
Iunderstand the indignation of Hotspur, who 
declares that it is all very well for Sereno, 
whose blood never quickens, to exhort every 
body to calmness. “Gad,I have more devils 
to subdue every morning before breakfast 
than Sereno has seen in his whole life!” cries 
Hotspur: “it’s very easy to be virtuous if 
you’re never tempted.” But if you are not 
born under a lucky star, you can acquire a 
great deal of its influence by steady resolu- 
tion. We need not be fatalists because we 
acknowledge that some are born blue-eyed 
and some black. If you have heard Cecilia 
play the piano, you know what delightful 
melody it is. But know also that she was 
born with no ear for music and no facility in 
her fingers, but that she has achieved this 
excellence by vigorous resolution. If she 
had said, “Oh, I’m not made for music,” she 
would have been tuneless all her life, and all 
this pleasure which she gives to others would 
have been unknown. It would have been as 
if Captain Jackson had said, “If I can have 
no cheese but single Gloucester, I’ll make 
the worst of it, and not the best.” 

Now, seeing what happiness flowed from 
his temperament upon every body, if you are 
not born with one so happy, repair the de- 
fects of your fortune—don’t aggravate them. 
When I crossed the ocean it was with my old 
friend Captain Taffrail. The captain was one 
of the unfortunates who awake cross, and who 
are always ill-humored until after breakfast. 
He used to come up on deck before that re- 
past, when we passengers were all breathing 
the morning air; and whenever any one in a 
loud, cheerful, hearty tone exclaimed, “Good- 
morning, Captain Taftrail,” the captain al- 
ways bowed and responded politely, ‘Good- 
morning!” but then, turning his head, he 
whispered vehemently to himself through 
his clenched teeth, “Oh, h—!” The cap- 
tain did his best. He could not change his 
temperament, but he could withstand some 
of its effects. Indeed, what are manners but 
good-humored behavior? In the “ Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson,” which has been 
just published, Pomona lately showed me 
something so apt to our subject that I will 
quote it, so that my sermon may leave 4 
sweet taste in your mouth. Jefferson was 
President, and he writes from Washington 
to his grandson: “I have mentioned good- 
humor as one of the preservatives of our peace 
and tranquillity. It is among the most ef- 
fectual, and its effect is so well imitated and 
aided, artificially, by politeness, that this 2lso 
becomes an acquisition of first-rate value. In 
truth, politeness is artificial good-humor: it 





covers the natural want of it, and ends by 
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rendering habitual a substitute nearly equiv- 
alent to the real virtue. It is the practice 
of sacrificing to those whom we meet in s0- 
ciety all the little conveniences and prefer- 
ences which will gratify them, and deprive 
us of nothing worth a moment’s considera- 
tion.” 

President Jefferson pushes it a little fur- 
ther—farther, indeed, than is necessary. But 
this is the very case in which you are to 

* Assume a virtue, if you have it not.” 


Your friend, 
An OLD BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COSTUMES. 


“MONG new costumes tight-fitting garments 
prevail. Paletots and round mantles are 
shown in abundance, but they are made of vel- 
vet, cloth, fur, or cashmere, not of the material 
of the suit, and are designed to wear with any 
costume of harmonious colors, ‘This reduces 
the suit proper to the polonaise, or a basque and 
upper skirt. ‘True, such garments have been 
worn a long while, but they meet the general 
need so well that modistes exercise their ingenu- 
ity in remodeling and varying them rather than 
in devising novelties, ‘lhe newest polonaises 
are long, with close corsage without a belt. 
‘When basques and over-skirts are made, the 
skirt is not as long as those of polonaises, In- 
deed, I'rench importations and the designs of 
leading modistes point to short over-skirts, but 
the long over-skirt of last year is so warm and 
comfortable that it will scarcely be abandoned 
this season. 

Waists of French dresses are cut long, and are 
very high in the neck, a standing bias band half 
an inch wide being added to some, while others 
are merely corded. Shoulder seams are very 
short and high, defining the line of the shoul- 
ders. ‘There is a sezm down the centre of the 
back of all dresses, and two side bodies are seen 
in many, thus cutting the back in six separate 
pieces. The longest of the side form: goes into 
the armhole jst below the elbow. Basques 
still prevail, though postilion pleating is not as 
universal as last year, many plain basques being 
fitted smoothly over the tournure. 
a tendency to lengthen basques. Square and 
pointed vests are both worn, usually falling oper 
below the waist, Many basques on which vests 
appear are not cut with separate vests, but the 
material of the trimming (of which vests are in- 
variably made) is laid on the front of the basque 
to simulate a vest, and is bordered with trim- 
ming. For example, a rich Parisian suit is of 
peacock green and black silks combined. The 
skirt is of peacock silk, with diagonal pleatings 
of the same; the over-skirt of black silk is piped 
and faced with peacock silk, and edged with 
black passementerie and fringe; the black silk 
basque has a pointed vest of peacock silk laid on 
the front, and edged with passementerie. But- 
tons and button-holes finish the front of vests ; 
basques without vests are often fastened by hooks 
and eyes, and ornamented with bows. 

Sleeves are close-fitting coat shape, provided 
with broad, square cuffs, or else open up the 
outer seam nearly to the elbow, and trimmed up 
the opening. ‘The half-flowing sleeve, with frill 

* toward the wrist, is also retained. Wide flow- 
ing sleeves are only seen on outside garments. 

Skirts are not changed in shape, but are now 
seldom lined, and are no longer finished with 
worsted braid around the bottom. They are 
faced to the knee with crinoline muslin, and the 
dress material is turned up at the edge for about 
tivo inches, and hemmed on the crinoline. 

Fringe will be the trimming of the season. 
It is shown in every conceivable design, and ar- 
ranged ‘on every part of the dress, two rows oft- 
en passing straight around the skirt, taking the 
place of flonnces, and being headed like flounces 
by bias bands and folds. Thgse fringes are oft- 
en made by hand at the modistes’, being many 
strands of thick Italian silk caught in the edge 
of a bias band, and tied in separate tassels, 
Again, there are richly embroidered velvet 
bands, or bias pieces of the dress material braid- 
ed, the lower edge cut in deep Gothic points, to 
which is added a wide fringe, with rich heading 
netted in points to fill up the spaces between the 
velvet points. Although ruffles and flounces are 
still greatly used, there is at last a probability 
that flat trimmings will be considered most styl- 
ish and distinguished. Indeed, fringe embroid- 
ery, braiding, passementerie, and folds represent 


the trimmings most seen on Frehch garments. - 


Folds are deprived of their stiffness and made 
yery attractive by placing them of two shades 
alternately, or of two materials. A pretty gray 
poplin suit #3 trimmed to the knee by four bias 
folds of two alternating shades, the folds over- 
lapping, and the cluster firiished at the top by a 
wide passementerie and fringe ;. a brown delaine 
skirt has velvet folds alternating with others of 
delaine, each fold edged by Tom Thumb fringe; 
An ashes-of-roses poplin has two bias bands of 
black velvet corded on the upper edge with gray 
velvet, while a row of tassel fringe (black) falls 
from below each band. Royale, or uncut velvet, 
is much used for folds, bands, piping, cuffs, col- 
lars, and vests on silk and fine woolen dresses. 
Few crochet or-other fancy buttons are used ; 
‘the preference is for large button-moulds cover- 
ed with the material with which the dress is 
trimmed, 
GLOVES. 


French kid gloves are imported in shades to 
match the dark, invisible tints of winter cos- 
tumes, and in rich purple and reddish-maroon 
for black suits. Quiet neutral tints are still the 
choice of refined tastes. Prettiest among these 
is a new soft shade called putty-color ; ashes-of- 


There is also” 





roses is revived in eight shades; real violet-pur- 
ple, with white stitching, is commended for plum- 
colored suits; and there is a wide range of 
pleasing grave shades, beginning with clear Quak- 
er drab and ending in clear Vandyck brown, 
Drab, it should be remembered, is a brown 
shade, not gray; many people confound it with 
stone or slate color.’ London smoke is the 
darkest gray shown. Black kid will be greatly 
used, and a new idea among these is to have the 
stitching on the back and the welts at the wrist 
of a bright color. if this is too brilliant, then a 
colored line of broidery on the back between 
white stitching and white welts is chosen. Very 
handsome black gloves are wrought with gold 
thread in imitation of scalloped frills. Deep ul- 
tramarine blue, and the invisible green gloves that 
were sought after in vain, last season, are now 
shown in abundance. For those who fancy brill- 
iant colors fuchsia red and bright Magenta gloves 
are prepared ; but the Bazar can not say a word 
in their favor. 

Long-wristed gloves, with two or three but- 
tons, or the demi-long, with a clasp and volante 
(or scalloped cuff), are the choice for street and 
church. Plain gloves without ornamental stitch- 
ing are prettiest, but there isa tendency in favor 
of trimming ‘The ordinary one-button glove 
costs $1 75; the demi-long and two buttons, 
$2 25; with three buttons, $2 75 ; four buttons, 
$3 25; with six, $3 75. 

Evening gloves are rather deeper in tone than 
those of last season. Pearl, buff, salmon, and 
pale pink is the range of colors shown in num- 
berless boxes of long gloves for full dress. These 
are entirely without stitching. The length of 
the glove depends upon the sleeve, and, withal, 
upon the beauty of the arm. ‘Those with three 
buttons are long enough with Marie Antoinette 
sleeves frilled to the elbow. Six-button gloves, 
reaching almost to the elbow, are worn with 
short sleeves. 

Tiniest so-called infants’ gloves are shown in 
buff, gray, and brown, beautifully stitched and 
eyeleted. ‘They cost $1 25; misses’ larger sizes 
are $1 50; with two buttons, $2. 


EVENING MANTLES AND HOODS. 


The Russian cape in ottoman reps is shown 
for evening wraps. White and scarlet reps are 
most largely imported, trimmed with folds, braid- 
ing, and fringe. Black capes are richly em- 
broidered in the Japanese work in bright colors. 

Pretty hoods are made of squares of cashmere 
folded three-cornered like a shawl, fitted over 
the forehead by three box-pleats in the centre of 
the long side, tied under.the chin by a cord and 
tassel, and fringed on the lower edges. 


CORSETS. 


The demand for colored corsets increases ev- 
ery winter, the prejudice against them giving 
way gradually as it did to Balmoral petticoats, 
Bright, warm-looking scarlet and gray merino 
are the colors most worn. These are beautifully 
made up in the comfcrtable glove-fitting shape ; 
are prettily stitched with white floss, and fur- 
nished with the new ‘unbreakable busks.” 
These busks are of strong yet flexible metal, 
with a double covering of gutta-percha, which so 
closely enwraps the metal that the corsets may 
be washed without danger of being stained by 
rust from the metal, Colored satin corsets, 
black, blue, and cherry, trimmed with white lace 
and embroidery, are shown for masquerading 
costumes, White satin corsets, filled with bones, 
and beautifully wrought with white, are for 
brides. 

VARIETIES, 


The rich gros grain ribbons seen at the im- 
porters’ show two tones of a color, thus doing 
away with the use of two ribbons for trimming 
hats and bonnets in last year’s fashion. The 
ribbon is about two and a half inches wide, two- 
thirds of its width being the darkest shade, the 
other third lighter. Paon green, ultramarine 
blue, pastile drab, prune, cypress green, and 
scabieuse are shown in two dark tints. The 
paler tints are shaded in the same proportion. 
Wider ribbons for sashes are shown also in two 
tones, among them olive brown, Vandyck brown, 
tan-color, garnet, and the darkest wine-color. 
Some stylish contrasts are also brought out in 
the same style of ribbons; for instance, prune 
and drab are seen together, brown and buff, gray 
and chair (a lovely flesh tint), and plum and 
chair, A well-selected stock of ribbons contains 
eighty shades of the fashionable colors. Wat- 
teau ribbons of pale tints in Roman bars are 
found in new combinations, such as green and 
flesh-color, pink and chair, blue and écru, apri- 
cot and Nile green, pink and blue, and pink 
with green. For the hair there are narrow 
double-faced ribbons, one side velvet, the other 
of satin. Soft lustreless finely corded gros grain 
ribbons are also shown for the hair, for neck- 
ties, and sashes. Wider ribbons for trimming 
bonnets are also double-faced. 7 

Clerical-looking collars, with squares of linen 
in front, are stylish; but in order to be pretty 
they require more collar at the back than the 
straight standing band usually seen with them. 

The black lace scarf so generally worn is pret- 
tily shaped at the furnishing houses by putting 
three or four pleats in the centre*fo make it lie 
smoothly on the shoulders. It is of dotted net 
folded nearly double, the under side deepest, 
pleated behind, and laid in flat pleats again 
where it meets on the breast. The whole scarf 
has an edge of lace. Made up of imitation 
netting, they cost $2 50. 

New neck-ties have a band to pass around the 
neck, and a great carelessly puffed rosette in 
front with short fringed ends. ‘They are made 
of faille ribbon of all the fashionable tints, and 
in Roman ribbons also. 

Box-pleated blouses of woolen fabrics are 
shown at the furnishing houses. They are of 
gray, scarlet, or blue merino, or of fine flannel, 








or else of black cashmere, or even alpaca. They 
are for breakfast and house wear instead of jack- 
ets, and will serve a good purpose with double 
skirts of dresses whose bodies are worn out, or 
have gone out of fashion. Mothers will find 
them invaluable for growing girls. Three double 
box-pleats in front and back is the handsomest 
style; coat sleeve with square cuff and collar 
of black velvet. For stout figures a plain blouse 
is made, the pleats being simulated by bias bands 
piped at each edge with a color, such as tan, 
plum, or white. Plaid pipings enliven black 
waists worn by young girls with plaid skirts. 

Cloth paletots are imported from Berlin for 
girls from three to twelve years of age. They 
are in gray, brown, and plum-colored shades, 
and are beautifully trimmed with velvet bands, 
fur, and elaborate cording in braiding designs. 
They cost from $13 to $22. 

Water-proof dresses with plain waist fastening 
behind, coat sleeves, and over-skirt, are also 
shown for little girls. They are prettily lighted 
up by machine embroidery in gay colored silks— 
scarlet, green, or blue with white. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; THomson, 
Lanepon, & Co.; and AITKEN & MILLER. 





PERSONAL. 


PrREcociIrTy bases its claim to future greatness 
on the fact that Fisher Ames entered Harvard 
at the age of twelve, and Epwarp EvERETT at 
thirteen; Bishop Heser translated ‘‘ Pheedrus”’ 
into English at seven; Anna SEWARD repeated 
from memory the first three books of “‘ Paradise 
Lost’ at nine; and Lord BroueHam wrote on 
philosophy at eighteen. 

—It is said of Wat Wurman that during the 
war he was a frequent visitor at the hospitals in 
and around Washington, bringing cheer and 
comfort to many a poor soldier. During this 
time he worked for the government for $100 a 
month, slept in a garret, ate frugally, wore 
mean clothes, and spent $70 a month for the 
sick soldiers. 

—The Pope has sent a letter to M. Turers 
‘congratulating him upon the continuance of his 
term of office. 

—The Empress Eveénie has gone to Spain 
for a couple of months, during which time the 
ex-Emperor will assuage his gricf with such 
pleasures and comforts as are obtainable in Tor- 
quay. 

—Mrs. Lucinpa Stone, of Michigan, who is 
traveling in Europe with a battalion of twenty- 
six young ladies, expresses delight with the 
young women who act as head clerks in the ho- 
tels in Ireland. Mrs. 8. says they are quicker, 
more accurate, and understand questions much 
better than men. 

—PascHaL Grovusset is not more eminent as 
a Communist than he is us as a dandy. 
Paris has no daintier or better-dressed man. 
In gloves especially he kL great force. 
Since his ment he dtapes his person with 
such care that the satirists on the Seine style 
him the perfumed and curled cut-throat of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. 

—Mrs. Mary E. Dopaz, who writes pleasant 
things for Hearth and Home, is paid $3000 a year 
for that service. She is both clever and beauti- 
ful, and is ——— two boys in a manner 
worthy the fame of their grandfather, the late 
Professor James J. Mapss, one of the wittiest 
and most cultivated men of his me § 

—The King of Burmah, animated by the spirit 
of the New England trader, has amazed the mer- 
chants of his kingdom “9 buying on three months’ 
credit $45,000 worth of cotton goods, and is un- 
ee ordinary retailers. 

—It is the agreeable custom of the Pope every 
year to send to some Catholic princess a golden 
rose, This year the recipient is the Queen of 
the Beigians. 

—Mrs. E.izasetH DONELSON, widow of the 
late Major ANDREW J. DoNELSON, who was el 
vate secretary to General Jackson, died in Ten 
nessee on the 30th of August. Her first husband 
was Lewis RANDOLPH, a grandson of THomas 
JEFFERSON. 

—Count Orto BismMARCK, son of the Prussian 
premier, is described as a tall Deg ey very 
much resembling an Englishman. He spent two 
years in England studying the English army or- 
ganization, and afterward took lessons in diplo- 
macy in Paris, wnere he was a frequent visitor 
at General Drx’s receptions. He is master of 
five modern languages, and a great sportsman. 

—Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS, during the last few 
years, has found but two things to commend in 
the public press. One was the elaborate and 
able statement of the position of the Com- 
munists, from their point of view; and the 
next, of more recent date, is an approval of 
the New Jersey Railroad Company, which, dur- 
ing the last thirty-seven years, has transported 
over seventy millions of passengers, without 
loss of life or limb to any one inside the cars. 

—The Prince of Wales is declared by a London 
letter-writer not to have read a book since he 
left college, and that he declares himself unable 
to keep awake over the cleverest novel more 
than five minutes at a time. 

—The gossip in Washington diplomatic circles 

just now is about the Russian minister and ‘‘ M. 

IsH,’’ as the Russian representative amiabl 
calls him. The difficulty has assumed suc 

roportions that unless M. Catacazy retires 

fore the Grand Duke ALEXxIs beams upon us, 
the President will kindly furnish M. Catacazy 
his passports, and permit him gracefully to ex- 
ude from the country. 

—Colonel Forney’s “ Reminiscences of Pub- 
lic Men’’—the best by far that have thus far ap- 

eared in this country—will be published in book 

‘orm when they shall have reached their hun- 
dredth number. 

—Professor SEELEY, author of that strong and 
wonderfully well-written book, ‘‘Ecce Homo,” 
has completed the first volume of his edition of 
“ Livy,”? which will soon be published. 

“The entleman known as the “‘ Fat Contrib- 
utor’” of the Cincinnati Commercial comes to 
the rescue of that much-criticised woman, XANn- 
TIPPE. He estimates that it was useless for her 
to endeavor to please Mr. Socrates, and non- 
sense to es up a good dinner for him, as no one 
could tell when he would come home to eat it. 


He washed very. hee and let his hair grow 


long, greatly to the it of Xantiprz, who 
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was a neat woman herself. So much wrapped 
up was hein peserhy that he would onty half 
dress himself in the morning, and he appeared 
on the street so often in his stocking feet that 
the boys dubbed him ‘‘ Old Soc.” 

—‘* The Battle of Dorking,” of which Colonel 
GEORGE CHESNEY is now the admitted author, is 
about to be published in French with the title 
of “La Bataille de eae Invasion des Prus- 
siens en Angleterre,’? with a preface by M. 
CHARLES YRIARTE. The English ‘“ Dorking” 
has sold to the extent of 100,000 copies, 

—At the EpGar-BonaPakTE nuptials, celebra- 
ted on the 7th September in the Roman Catholic 
church at Newport, Rhode Island, by Father 
Grace (pleasant name !), the bride, who is ver 
beautiful, wore a traveling dress of gray sil 
and cashmere, and hat to correspond. She was 
given away by her uncle APPLETON, Mrs. Ju- 
Lia F. Ormstapt, her sister, being bride-maid, 
and Mr. CuarLes Bonaparte, of Baltimore, 
brother of the groom, groomsman. Mrs. Bo- 
NAPARTE is daughter of the late SavvEL AP- 
PLETON and JULIA WEBSTER APPLETON, grand- 
daughter of DanreL WeEBsTER, and widow of 
NEWBOLD EpGar, whe died in Paris in the 
spring of 1870, The grocm is son of the late 

EROME NAPOLEON Bonapa?ts, grandson of 
JEROME BONAPARTE and Madame PATTERSON 
BonaPaRTE, and grand-nephew of Napo.eon I. 

—WaAcnHTEL, the eminentest of German ten- 
ors, has made his advent in this city, and is now 
singing in German opera at the Stadt Theatre, 
WacuTzz is out of his first youth, being forty- 
seven, yet well preserved; voice perfect, and of 
the purest as well as of the most robust quality. 
His start in life was as a conveyancer—thiat is to 
say, as a hack-driver, an occupation hereditary 
in the W. family; but having found out that 
he had a voice, he cultivated it until he became 
one of the best of actors and singers in Europe, 
and has kept on in the even tenor of operatic 
life ever since. London, Paris, Vienna, and 
Berlin have indorsed him, and he now comes 
and begs New York to consummate his musical 
happiness. 

—Alderman CAMPBELL, Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin, did himself the honor to refuse a knight- 
hood from the Lord Lieutenant when the royal 
princes were in Dublin. He is a grocer and 
wine merchant, and opulent. 

—The congregation of the Rev. Dr. CHEEVER, 
when he preached in the stone church which 
stood where TIFFANY’s now stands, was not 
rich, and therefore let his salary run behind 
some $60,000. When the church was sold this 
was paid, principal and interest, and be now 
lives in a villain New Jersey, and enjoys, as was 
once remarked by a druggist, his opium cum 
digitalis. 

—In England quite recently a marriage took 
place which comes up to the highest point of 
romance. Some three years ago the Earl of 
Normanton died, leaving personalty valued at 
$3,500,000. He had two sons and one daughter, 
and in his will was a clause to the effect that he 
believed that happiness in this world was fully 
attainable only in the married state; that he re- 
gretted his second son was still single, and that 
unless he married by a certain given date he was 
only to enjoy acomfortable competence, where- 
as, if he would mate by the time named, he should 
have a handseme fortune. Up toa month ago 
there was apparently no sign that the young 
man would comply with the terms of his father’s 
will; but, lo and behold! a few days since he 
‘went and did it’’—married a Tasmanian lady. 

—Madame Louisa MUBLBACH is giving her- 
self to the study of English with great assiduity, 
in view of her approaching visit to this country. 
She proposes to lecture to the Germans and 
Gerwomen of the U. 8.—a speculation that may 
turn out well, and may not. German folk are 

viven to opera, ball, concert,.and the salon de 
ager, but do not rave about lectures, 

—Mr. WILL M. CarLETON has been engaged to 
edit the weekly edition of the Detroit Tribune, 
and will contribute his rural sketches hereafter 
to that paper. 

—The late Duke of Argyll was “‘a fine old 
Scottish gentleman—one of the olden time,” 
and not possessed of the proverbial thrift of his 
countrymen. On the contrary, he left the prop- 
erty much mortgaged. The present duke has, 
with commendable self-denial, paid off a good 

ortion of it, so that the Marquis of Lorne will 

n the ordinary course of nature, find himself 
master of a fine fortune. 

—The foreign diplomatic world will soon be 
compelled to yield to American sway. There 
are few Continental embassies that are not ruled 
by American influence. The American belles 
have taken the place so long held by the En- 

lish. The Comtesse de Gabriac was a Miss 

HALON, from the South; the Princess de Ly- 
nar, Miss Mary Parsons, from Cleveland, Ohio; 
Miss Dopaz is the wife of the Governor of Sedan ; 
and the wife of Commander GAILLARD, who had 
the Communist prisoners in charge, is a lady 
from Boston. The Duc d’Aumale’s aT 
M. LANGEL, is married to Miss CHAPMAN, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. CHaPMAN of antislavery celebrity ; 
and the American marriages at the imperial 
court are without number. 

—Mr. J. EpGar THOMPSON, whois to the Penn- 
sylvania railroads what Commodore VANDER- 
BILT is to the railroads of New York, is said to 
be one of the calmest and most persevering of 

men, always preserving silence himself, and 
making others talk without asking questions. 
An English capitalist, having business with the 
railway magnate, was told by a wag that THomp- 
son liked to do all the talking, and the result 
was that in an interview of fifteen minutes not 
twenty words were spoken. When the Briton 
came out the wag roe at his opinion of the 
railway financier. ‘‘ He seems to be an idiot,” 
was the response. THompson, questioned re- 
specting the Englishman, expressed the opinion 
that he must be a Trappist. 

—JosEPH W. FowLeR, Esq., of Troy, proposes 
to erect on the grounds of Union College a 
new residence for the president elect, Dr. Por- 
TER, who is his son-in-law. He has also added 
$10,000 to the college fund. The new residence 
is to become the property of the college. 

—Uncle JEREMIAH GOFFIN, a disseminator of 
the truths of the Gospel among his colored 
brethren in New Orleans, recently put the ques- 
tion to certain dissatisfied converts in this wise : 
“What yer grumbling abowt? Yer all better 
off dan yer ever spected to be—dan ye ever de- 
served to be. Did yer tink when Massa Linkum 

uv ye yer freedom he was gwine to buy tickets 
fn de Louisiana State Lottery for you besides? 
Dat’s what I want t? knew?” 
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No. 80, and is used for trimming lingerie. © It is worked with two threads (shuttles) as fol- 

lows: Ist round.—Tie both threads, one of which serves for the foundation thread, the 

other for the working thread, together, and on the foundation thread work 3 ds. (double 

stitches—that is, 1 stitch right, 1 stitch left); turn these stitches downward, and work, + 
with one foundation thread only, thus pay- 
ing no attention to the working thread, one 
ring of 6 ds., 1 short p. (picot), 6 ds., 1 p. 
two-fifths of an inch long, 6 ds., 1 short p., 
6 ds. Turn the ring downward, and on the 
foundation thread 3 ds. ; now, with the work- 
ing thread only, make one small ring of three 
times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., then 2 ds.; now 
again on the foundation thread 3 ds., with 
the working thread only, one small ring 

‘like the former; this ring must be fast- 
ened to the preceding ring as shown by the 
illustration ; on the foundation thread again 
8 ds., and with the working thread only, one 
small ring like the preceding; turn the scal- 
lop thus formed downward with the three 
small rings, and repeat from >, always fast- 
ening~to the last p. of the preceding ring. 
Continue the work, observing the illustra- 
tion. In the second round, which consists 
only of one row of stitches worked on the 
foundation thread, fasten to the large rings 
of the first round, and hold every six of the 
long picots together. 


Fig. 2.—MEDALLIoN IN SaTIN Netted Guipure Square. 
AND HALF-POLKA STITCH _ Squares of this kind are used for set- 
EMBROIDERY. ting tidies together. They can be joined by 
means of netted guipure or crocheted inser- 
tion, or else with strips of colored silk, or 
brown or écru linen. These strips may be ornamented in simple point 
Russe embroidery. For the design of the square here given work, first, the 
plaid parts of the illustration in point de toile, darn the open-work founda- 
tion in point d’esprit, and work the closer strips, which rest on the plaid 


Feather Duster, Figs. 1 and 2. 







































































leather. Make the handle first by windi 
red zephyr worsted around twelve stri 
_ cane, each twenty-four inches long. 

en the strips of cane are wound firmly 
together, wind red worsted closely on one 
end of the handle thus formed to a length 
of ten inches from the end. Bead the 
strips of cane over as shown by the illustra- 
tion, lay them around the handle two inches 
and a half'lower down, and wind them 
again there with red worsted to a length 
of two inches. The ends of the canes are 
fastened on the under end of the handle, 
but they must spread ouf somewhat, as 
shown by the illustration. To make the 
feathers cut of double tissue-paper strips 
nine inches and three-quarters ‘ong and an 
inch and three-quarters “a, slitting the 
outer edges as shown bv ‘ig. 2, and run red 
worsted backward a” . rorward through the 
middle of these ~ .1ps. The head of red 
carriage le*“he’, taken double, is cut from 
Fig. 17, supplement, and is worked in point 
Russe, in the design given, with silk of the 
color of the cane; the scallops on the outer 
eiige are button-hole stitched. The head is 
furnished with buttons and button-holes, so 
that it may easily be removed to replace the 
feathers when worn out. 


Medallions in Satin and Half-polka Stitch Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—MEDALLION IN SATIN 
4ND Hatr-potKa STitcH 
EMBROIDERY. 


Tnese medallions are especially adapted for ornamenting memorardum- 


Fig. 1.—Feataer 
Dustrer.—[See 
Page 629.] 


For pattern and de- 
see Supple- 





CrocHet AND MIGNARDISE EpGING. 


Tattep Epeine. 


books, card-cases, cigar-cases, etc. They are worked with saddler’s silk 
on light or dark silk cloth, velvet, or leather. On gray leather, em- 
broidery in different shades of gray silk and gold thread has a pretty 
effect. The two designs here given are worked in half-polka, 
knotted, and satin stitch, and in point Russe, as shown by the 
illustrations. 


parts in the middle figure of the square, and the remaining close figures 
shown by the illustration, in point de reprise. Work a wheel in the cen- 
tre of the square. 


Corners of Tapestry Borders, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse borders-are suitable for mats, cushions, covers, etc. 
They are worked on canvas in cross stitch embroidery. The 
colors are given by the description of symbols under the de- 
signs. For niats work the border on coarse canvas in 
Smyrna stitch (double cross stitch), and fill the centre 
with deer-skin, a plush foundation, or embroidery. 


Canvas Bell Cover. 
See illustration on page 629. 

Tuts bell cover is made of No. 4 single 
canvas, and steel springs an eighth of an 
inch wide, trimmed with red worsted 

braid. Cut eight pieces of equal size 
from Fig. 84, Supplement,and sew 

them together according to the 
corresponding signs. Furnish 
the cover on the inside along 
the seams with covered 
steel springs, which are 
bent in at the points 
indicated by : on 

Fig. 84, in order 

to obtain the 
shape of the bell 
cover. Sew the red 
braid on along the seams 
on the outside, first in 
loops, and then straight, or- 
nament with beads along the 
middle of the loops, and set a 
steel spring half an inch wide, cov- 
ered with red braid, on the under edge 
of the bell cover. This spring is sewed 
on with slanting stitches of black silk, and 
furnished underneath with a ruche of red 
worsted braid. Following the straight line 
partly indi- 
cated on the 
pattern, trim the 
bell cover with sim- 

ilar braid, on which 
sew a narrower steel 
spring similar to that on 
the under edge. Inside of 
the bell cover, covering the steel 
springs that meet at the point, set 
around piece of pasteboard an inch 
in diameter, and covered with the ma- 
terial. Trim the outside of the point of 
the cover with a rosette of box-pleated red 
worsted braid, and on this rosette sew a ring 
of a narrow covered steel spring for a handle. 
In sewing on the ring pass the needle through 


Crochet and Mignardise Edging. 

Tus edging, which is suitable for trimming lingerie, 
is worked with mignardise and twisted crochet cot- 
ton, No. 60. Work, first, thé six-leaved figures 
separately ; to do this, crochetsbeginning at the 
centre, * 8 ch. (chain stitch), going back- 
ward on these and passing over the last, 
1 sc. (single crochet), 1 sdc. (short dou- 
ble crochet), 3 de. (double crochet), 

1 sde., 1 sc. ‘This forms a leaflet ; 
repeat five times more from *, 
and fasten the thread. In 
working these leaflets, how- 
ever, fasten the point of 
each to a loop of the 
mignardise as shown 
by the illustration. 
When the requi- 
site number of 
leaflet figures is 
finished, work on 
the other side of the 
mignardise one round 
as follows: * nine times 
alternately 1 sc. on the next 
loop of the mignardise, and 
1 ch., 1 p. (picot), 1 ch.; the p. 
consists of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the 
first of these. Then twice alternate- 
ly 1 sc. on the next loop, and 8 ch.; 
now seven times alternately 1 sc. on the 
next loop, and 1 ch. Then 1 sc. on the fol- 
lowing loop, 4 ch., fasten to the ch. opposite, 
4 sc. going back on the 4 ch.; this completes 
the first of 
the cross bands 
in the hollow be- 
tween two scallops ; 
now crochet 1 ch., 1 
sc. on the next loop, 
1 cross band like the for- 
mer, after the second sc. of 
the band 1 p. of 4 ch. and 1 
sc. on the first of the 4 ch., and 
repeat from >. Finish the lace by 
working one round of ch..and one 
round of open-work de. for the upper 
edge, observing the illustration. 


Tatted Edging. 


Tuts edging is worked with tatting cotton, 
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Fig. 1.—Corner or Tarrstry Borper. Fig. 2,—Corner or Tapestry BorpeEr. 
Description of Symbols: ® Black; © Green; ® Gray; © ist (darkest), ® 2d, Reddish-Brown ; Description of Symbols: @ Black; © Red; ® Green; @ ist, © 24, @ 8d, © 4th, Fawn. 
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Fig.1.—Gros Grain Reson 
Bow FoR THE Harr. 





the piece of pasteboard on the 
inside of the bell cover. 


Cravat Bows and Bows 
for the Hair, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Ris- 
Bon Bow For THE Harr. 
This bow is made of light blue 
gros grain rigbon. ‘The ends, 
of different lengths, are fringed 
two inches and a half deep, 
as shown by the illustration. 
The seam made by setting on 
the ends is covered by a ro- 
sette of ribbon loops, trimmed 
with a tassel in the middle. 
To make this tassel take a 
piece of ribbon thirteen inches 
and a quarter long, cut off the 
woven edge on one side, and 
fringe out the ribbon until an 
edge a quarter of an inch wide 
only remains. Roll this edge 
together so as to form a tassel, 


and set it on the middle of the rosette. 

Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Rippon anv Lace Cravat Bow. 
of two shades of violet gros grain ribbon and lace. 
and the two under ends are of the darkest shade of the ribbon; between 





Strrr Lace Boustie. 


off the woven edge on one side, and 
rringe it out so that only an edge 
a quarter of an inch wide remains. 
Cut the fringe thus formed in half, 
gather both pieces at the firm edge, 
and sew them on two pieces of stiff 
lace five inches and a quarter long 
and an inch and a quarter wide, 

_ each in coils as shown by the illus- 
tration. Between the coils set on 
loops of velvet ribbon. The seam 
made by sewing on the ends thus 
arranged is covered by two loops 
and a short piece of velvet ribbon 
cut in points. A band of velvet 
ribbon is finally set on the middle, 
as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 4.—Crire pe CHINE AND 
Lace Cravat Bow. This bow 
is made of pink crépe de Chine, 
trimmed with lace an inch and 
three-quarters wide. ‘To make the 
bow cut one piece of crépe de Chine 

. from Fig. 85, Supplement; cut a 
slit in this piece to :, as indicated 
on the pattern, and edge it with lace 
an inch and three-quarters wide. 
Pleat both sides of this piece as 
shown by the illustration, bringing 

Xa on @a and Xb on @b on each 
half of the piece. Make two more 
pleats on the outer edge, bringing 
Xe on @c and Xd on @d. The 
upper edge of the material is folded 

. over along the dotted line so that it 

forms a sort of revers. . Sew the 
top together on the under side so 
that + of one half comes on * of 
the other half, thus forming a pleat 
on the outside. 

Fig. 5.—Rispon anp BLonpDE 
Bow For tHe Harr. To make 
this bow take a piece of cherry gros 
grain ribbon twenty-four inches long 
and two inches wide. ‘Tie this in 


a loose knot at the middle, which 
is fastened. on the edge of a round- 






Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Rippon AND 
Lace Cravat Bow, 


This bow is 
The loops, the knot, 


this the lace is set on. 
The shorter ends are 
of the lighter shade, 
and are set on a stiff 
lace foundation, over- 
lapping each other in 
fan shape. 

Fig. 3.— VELVET 
Ripson AND FRINGE 
Cravat Bow. This 
cravat bow is made of 
black velvet ribbon and 
corn-colored fringe. 
Make the fringe of 
corn-colored gros grain 
ribbon forty-four inch- 
es long and two inches 
and a half wide. Cut 


Fig. 1.—Suit ror Girt From 4 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and ori see Supplement, 
No, IL, Figs. 5-10. 





Canvas BELL Cover: 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIV., Fig. 84. 





Fig. 3.—VELVET RiBBON AND FRINGE 


Cravat Bow. 





Fig. 2.—Srction or Featuer Duster. 
Foi. Size.—[See Page 628. ] 
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Fig. 2.—Suir ror Boy 
FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 































Fig. 4.—Crire pe Carne anp Lack 


Cravat Bow. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXV., Fig. 85. 
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Fig. 5.—R1rpsnon aNnD BLonpDE 
Bow ror THE Harr. 


piece of stiff lace two inches 
and three-quarters broad.— 
Lay the two ends of the rib- 
bon on the stiff lace founda- 
tion in the shape of a diadem, 
and interloop them again; the 
ends are cut in points as shown 
by the illustration. Then take 
blonde two inches and three- 
quarters wide, gather it, and 
arrange it on the inside of the 
diadem of ribbon. The cen- 
tre is ornamented with an em- 
broidery figure.@ Edge the 
ends of the ribbon with simi- 
lar blonde, as shown by the 
illustration, and trim them 
with smaller embroidery fig- 
ures. Instead of embroidery 
figures, artificial flowers may 
be used. 


Stiff Lace Bustle. ° 


Turis bustle consists of four 
overlapping pieces, in the out- 
er edges of which coarse cot- 





ton cord is hemmed. Cut of a double layer of stiff lace four pieces. The 
under piece is eleven inches and a quarter long and thirty-four inches wide. 
The upper pieces are cut two inches shorter and two inches narrower each 


than the under piece, 
shown by the illus- 
tration. Hem cord 
into the outer edges, 
the top excepted, 
baste the pieces on 
each other at the up- 
per straight edge, 
sew them into the 
double material of a 
shirting binding an 
inch wide, and gath- 
er them by means 
of linen tape drawn 
through the binding. 
The ends of the tape 
are tied in front. 
This bustle can be 
washed easily. 
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Fig. 3.—Suit ror Girt FRoM 6 TO 8 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, Il, Figs. 11 and 12, 






Round off these four pieces at the under edge as 























CRINOLINE BustTLe. 


For pattern see Supplement, No, XXIIL., Fig. 83, 


Crinoline Bustle. 

Tus bustle is made of crinoline, 
trimmed with ruffles and ruches of 
the material. Cut one piéce from 
Fig. 83, Supplement. Edge this 
piece with a box-pleated ruffle four 
inches wide, which is sewed on so 
as to form a heading an inch and 
a quarter wide. Arrange the up- 
per edge in two pleats, bringing 
xX on @. Cover the remainder of 
the bustle with ruches three inches 
and three-quarters wide, arranged 
in double box-pleats. ‘The ruffle 
and ruches must previously have 
been bound with linen tape. Bind 
the upper edge of the bustle with 
shirting, and to the under side sew 
a small roll made of shirting, and 
filled with curled hair or elastic 
springs. Finish with strings of 
linen tape. 





REMOVAL OF TATTOO 
MARKS FROM THE SKIN. 


| perce is frequently made for 
methods for the successful re- 
moval of tattoo marks in the skin. 
While these are generally asserted 
to be indelible, if produced by the 
insertion of some carbonaceous mat- 
ter, a correspondent of the Chemica/ 
News says that, in one attempt, 
the marks disappeared after being 
first well rubbed with a salve of pure 
acetic acid and lard, then with a 
solution of potash, and finally with 
hydrochloric acid. . For further de- 
tails the inquirer is referred to Cas- 
per’s ‘*Hand-Book of Forensic 
Medicine,” vol. i. p. 108. 
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KINGSLEY, AUTHOR oF “ RAVENSHOE.” 
OURT JOURNAL,. April 12... ‘‘ Lady 
Hornbury’s ballon May 2 is unavoidably 
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shrewd man of 
and the very last man in the world to en- 
necessarily a successor to his house in the 
husband for Lady Hornbury. 
-his wife were easily satisfied : 
pleasantest houses in London would 
be closed that season, and of course Lady Horn- 
could n>t.go. out in the present state of her 
h d's health. So said the world that week, 
but the world was astonished out of all propriety 
when it went into the Park next day to find Sir 
John—faultless!y dressed. and as upright as if 
paralysis and he nad never made acquaintance— 
riding his celebrated bay, with his faultlessly ap- 
pointed groom quite a long way behind him—by 
no means close to him as he used to ride when 
Sir John was likely to have a seizure. The 
world, in short, was utterly puzzled; the more 
so when he answered that Lady Hornbury was 
perfectly well, but had been called suddenly 
from town on business, and would probably not 
appear for a considerable time. Sir John was 
® man who generally did his own business as 
well as his wife's, and-it seemed very strange 
that he should be riding about so coolly in the 
Park, and Lady Hornbury gone away on busi- 
ness. Myggery was added to mystery when Hun- 
ter, of the dragoons, came on the scene and re- 
rted himself returning from the camp at Cha- 
where he had been professionally examin- 
ing the French cavalry: he said that he had 
met Lady Hornbury at the station at Calais, just 
getting into the Paris train. Here was a great 
mystery: Edith Hornbury was at school in Par- 
is, and was to come out at the great ball now 
postponed, What on earth was the matter? 

Sir John and Lady Hornbury were, deserved- 
ly, nearly the most popular people in London; 
io were wealthy, clever, kindly, and good- 
humored. He was much older than she, but 
she was absolutely devoted to him, and never 
left him for an instant in his very numerous ill- 
nesses, one of which had resulted in a very dan- 
gerous attack of paralysis. There was perfect 
confidence between them, although Sir John had 
hitherto left all matters relating to his daughter 
to the care of his wife, only asking from time to 
time how the girl was getting on. She was all 
that could be desired: discreet, beautiful, accom- 
plished, and perfectly obedient in every thing—a 
most model young lady in ef respect. Early 
in her life she had shown a will. of her own, but 
it seemed to have been tly subdued by her 
parents’ kindness and indulgence. An event 
which had taken place a year before this had 
shown her submission in the most remarkable 
way. She had been staying at a country house— 
her old aunt Hornbury’s—where there was a 
large general society, and a style of living under 
the careless, good-humored old maid most con- 
ducive to mild flirtation, or, what the old lady 
called it, ‘* the mg people being happy to- 
gether.” The oid Indy, however, drew a pretty 
sharp line in these matters; and thinking that 
Edith’s attention was a little too much engaged 
by a very handsome young fellow, a Mr. Holms- 
dale, wrote to her mother quietly, and Edith 
went very submissively home. Her mother 
never mentioned the matter to her, and all was 
sp | secret, until, some months after, the 
maid who had been with her at her aunt’s trem- 
blingly told her that Miss Edith was correspond- 
ing with this Mr. Holmsdale, and handed her a 
letter, of which the following were the con- 
tents: e 

“‘Srm,—Once more I request you to cease this utter 
folly. I have unfortunately once told you that you 
are not indifferent to me, and for that one expression 
in a moment of weakness I am to be persecuted to 
death. You take your final answer, and er letters 
from you, Sir, be instantly laid before my father.” 

‘**T think that our girl has behaved very well 
indeed,” said Sir John, when his wife showed 
him the letter. ‘‘Deuced well. - I wish my sis- 
ter would keep her house in better order. The 
girl sha’n’t go there again. I think we are very 
well ont of it, Give-me the letter.” 

** What are you going to do with it?” 

** Send it to him, addressed in my handwriting, 
with my name signed in.the corner. I shall send 
it under cover to my sister: he. butler knows his 
address. Who is this Holmsdale?” 

‘*T don’t know, The villain!” exclaimed Lady 
Hornbury. 

** We don’t know that he is a villain, my dear,” 
said Sir John: “‘ he must be a gentleman, or my 
sister would never have had him to her house.” 

‘*A clandestine correspondence!” said Lady 
Hornbury, bridling. 

** My dear, did we have no clandestine corre- 
spondence when I was a younger brother and a 
dragoon, with five hundred a year, and you a 
fine lady, with Lord Bumpster at your heels ev- 
ery where? Did not you tell me once that if 
your mother pressed on the match with him 
that you would run away with me on five hun- 
dred a year and your own fortune, and trust to 
my poor brother Tom to get us something? 
And you would have done it, my lady: come.” 

‘*T was very young and foolish,” said Lady 
Hornbury. 

“Well, and Edith is young and wise,” said 
Sir John, kissing her. ‘* Now the first thing to 
do is to turn that maid of Edith’s out of the 
house.” 
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** Why, we owe her much,” said Lady Horn- 


you have said to your own maid in old times if - 


she had done it to you?” 
The argumentum ad hominem was. a little too 
much for honest Lady-Hornbury, and:she had 
again. ‘‘ But,” she added, ‘‘if we send 


to 
. her away she will talk about the matter all over 


the town and country.” .. 

‘* Well, then, double her wages and let her 
stay,” said Sir John; ‘but don’t let me see 
her. And as for Edith, let her have change of 
scene; give her a year’s school somewhere. 
Send her to Comtesse d’Aurilliac, at Paris; she 
can’t come to any harm with that old dragon.” 

‘*My daughter will come to no harm any 
where,” said Lady Hornbury, proudly. 

‘‘That I am quite sure of, my dear. But the 
society at the old ladys pension is very agreea- 
ble; none but the very best legitimist girls, and 
no followers allowed.” : . 

**I would not be vulgar, Sir John, if I were 
in your place,” said the lady. ‘‘ Will you ever 
forget the barracks ?” 

“You were very nearly knowing a good deal 
about them yourself, my lady, that night when 
you proposed to run away with me.” ifm 

Lady Hornbury swept out of the room ma- 
jestically, and left Sir John laughing. . There 
was very little conversation between mother and 
daughter, for Edith found in a day-or two, by an 
answer which came from Holmsdale, that her 
father and mother knew every thing. She was 
completely impassive in their hands; but .ap- 
parently the Holmsdale wound had gone a little 
deeper than her mother had thought for. Edith 
spoke very little, and seemed cheerful at the 
thought of going to Paris. _In a week she was 
with the Comtesse d’Aurilliac. 

Every letter from the comtesse breathed de- 
lightful admiration for her charming and beau- 
tiful pupil, Since madame had been forced by 
the lamentable occurrences of the revolution 
(her two aunts perished in the September mas- 
sacres) to take pupils, she had never had such a 
pupil as Edith. She was the admiration of ev- 
ery one who Kad seen her, and the brightest star 
in her little legitimist galaxy: every thing went 
perfectly well for three months, and Sir John and 
Lady Hornbury were delighted. 

About this time there came to Sir John and 
Lady Hornbury a lumbering young nobleman 
of vast wealth, who was in some sort a connec- 
tion of theirs;-so near that they called him 
cousin. He called one morning to say that he 
was going to Paris, and to burden himself with 
any commission to Edith. 

‘*T should like to see my old playmate very 
much,” he said. ‘‘I was a lover of hers when 
we were in the school-room; I should like very 
much to see her once more, though I suppose 
she is getting too fine for me.” 

There was not the slightest objection to his 
seeing as much of his cousin as he chose, and 
Lady Hornbury wrote a note in her best French 
(Madame D’Anrilliac-did not speak English, nor 
did Lord Lumberton speak French), whereby the 
Comtesse d’Aurilliac was requested to receive 
Lord Lumberton as one of their own family. 
The comtesse ‘received him in French, and he 
responded in English: he staid on in Paris, and 
in two months the comtesse found it necessary to 
write to Lady Hornbury as follows: 


tremel uent gi 
know fmm, ers Aarne as-regards them, I have not 


a little more he does of my other Zommssadicn, 
while she treats him with merely the kindness of a 
cousin. I observe that in our little family parties she 


fers dancing with M. De Rocroy, a tleman of 
the very highes troducti 


feeling of Milord Lumberton’s may ripen into an at- 
tachment, or it may not. I only await your instruc- 
tions as to my management in this affair.” 

Lady Hornbury answered the letter at once 
before she went out, and, being in a hurry, wrote 
in English. What follows is a part of her let- 
ter; 

“Both Sir John and I quite approve of Lord Lum- 


berton’s visits, Edith and he were cousins and play- 
mates, and the matter is quite a family one.” 


Which madame, with the aid of a dictionary, 
translated to ‘mean that the -two families had 
agreed on a mariage de convenance in the French 
fashion. 

The effect of this wonderful discovery on the 
part of madame was singularly delightful to Lord 
Lumberton, who was by this time honestly head 
over heels in love with his cousin; and also sin- 
gularly and terribly disagreeable to poor Edith, 
who, for reasons of her own, was nearly out of 
her mind. Whenever Lord Lumberton came now 
he was left alone with her, Madame D’Aurilliac 
always quitting the room after a short time, with 
a far-seeing air, as though she was looking to- 
ward §t. Petersburg. to see if the ice was break~ 
ing up so as to allow of navigation; and the 
young ladies leaving also with that air of es- 
piéglerie, or archness, of which some Parisian 
ladies are mistresses, and which has occasioned 
more than one British islander, while suffering 
from the spleen, to long to throw his boots at 
their heads, Lumberton desired to do nothing 
of the kind; he was in love, and he liked it, 
though sometimes he would have wished when 
they were alone that he had something to say 
for himself. Edith, of course, knew that he loved 
her, and she had no dislike for him, but -would 
chat with him over old times, about his sisters, 
his horses, his dogs, and-such things, which 
helped him: on ‘wonderfully. Edith knew that 


tleman. 





hier. - She never alluded to his attentions to her 


mother, and Madame D’Aurilliac only occasion- 


ally ‘mentioned his presence at her house as a 
matter of form. So matters went on for months, 
until theré came a@ cataclysm.’ Lady Hornbury 
received this letter: : 


ne free. 

““My eyes, Madame, have long been directed in a 
rtain quarter. I have now, in uence of the 
revolution, to address my attention to 
youn ladies, I have, therefore, an eye not yey de- 
ceived. I poe noticed for a | tel- 
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and I watched; last night they were in the shrubbery: 
together for an hour, and at_last I came on them as 
they were saying farewell. Him [banished a? house 
at once, telling him that his sacred Maj enri V. 
ed pee the Virgin and saints preserve till he comes to 

is own !) should hear of this violation of my hearth. 
Her I dispatched as you have heard. Fhave broken 
the truth to your sweet and gentle daughter, who has 
acquiesced, though with sorrow.” 


**T told you that girl was no good,” said Sir 
John. ‘‘ You had better send for her home and 
provide for her, or she will be talking about the 
Holmsdale business, with emendations and addi- 
tions. I shall, if Lumberton ever says any thing 
to me about Edith, tell him the whole of that 
matter.” 

Lumberton spoke very shortly afterward. He 
spoke kindly, honestly, and tenderly. He said 
he would wait any time she chose, that she 
should come out and look round in the London 
world to see if there was any one she liked bet- 
ter, but that he would not take No as an answer 
now. He looked so noble and manly in his faith 
and honor that for one instant she felt inclined 
to confide every thing to him, but she felt a chill 
as she reflected that she was in France, and that 
a deadly duel would be the consequence. She 
had been ready for him very long, and she was 
ready for him now. 

‘* Cousin,” she said, ‘if you think that I do 
not love you and respect you for what you have 
said, you are very much mistaken; but I vow 
before Heaven that if you ever speak to me like 
this again I will take the veil.” 

‘¢ Edith !” 

** Do you remember, in old times, my starving 
myself for a day because I was not allowed to 
go to Lady Maitland’s children’s ball ?” 

*¢ Yes, I remember it.” 

“*T will starve myself for good if you ever 
speak to me like this again. Now you must go; 
you must go at once.” 

‘** Never to meet again?” 

‘* Never until you have given up all intention 


or hope of mentioning this subject to me.” 


**'Then it is never,” said the poor young gen- 
“*Good-by, Edith.” And so he went. 

‘*T could have managed him in no other way,” 
thought Edith, after he had gone. © *‘ Poor fel- 
low! how happy he will make some good woman 
when he has forgotten me! He has gone up 
stairs to Madame D’Aurilliac to tell her. Well, 
madame, you will not be long in arriving, but 
it is to no purpose.” 

In fact, Madame D’Aurilliac arrived in about 
a quarter of an hour, with some crochet-work, 
smiling; and Edith’s old will was roused, for 
she saw that the old Frenchwoman was going to 
play a game with her which a child of six years 
old could have seen through, and she was deter- 
mined to beat madame’s refined French fence by 
what madame would have called the British boze. 

‘**] have intruded, I am afraid,” said madame, 
**but where, then, is Lord Lumberton ?” 

““T thought he was up stairs with you, ma- 
dame,” said Edith, looking straight at her. 

‘* He was on the staits, and I saw him just 
one instant. I thought he had come back.” 

**T thought I heard you wishing him good- 
night outside the door, madame, and telling him 
that you would put every thing right for him.” 

‘* Lovers’ ears are quick,” said madame, with 
asmile, which showed Edith that she had aroused 
the hereditary temper of the D’Aurilliacs: a no- 
toriously bad one. 

‘*There are no lovers’ ears here, madame,” 
said Edith. ‘‘It is useless to fence. You know 
as much as I can tell you. My cousin Lumber- 
ton proposed to me just now, and I have vowed 
that I would sooner take the veil or starve my- 
self to death than see him again.” 

**Mademoiselle is doubtless aware that the 
match has been made up between the two 
families.” 

‘That is utterly false,” replied Edith. 

‘*T have it in black and white in your mother's 
own hand,” said the French school-mistress. And 
we must remember that she believed that she was 
speaking the truth and doing her duty. 

‘* It is impossible!” 

‘**But it is true, mademoiselle. It is very 
easy to see why it is true. In France it is said 
by English tellers of falsehood tha the majority 
of French ladies have attachments after they are 
Married. It is false, at least with regard to the 
court of our Majesty of France, Henri V. (as for 
Orleanists, Bonapartists, Republicans, all things 
are possible with them). But the worst detract- 
ors of our country always say of French girls that 
they are carefully watched and guarded until 
they leave the cloister or the pension for an es- 
tablishment. After that the lady superior or 
the lady of the pension is not considered answer- 
able. The husband is answerable then, and that 
is the reason why French husbands are the most 
attentive of all.” : 

‘* What is all this to me, madame ?” 

‘*'Thus much, mademoiselle,” replied Madame 
D’Aurilliac, glowering at her: ‘‘if I‘had known 





-as much about you as I do now, I would never 
have admitted you into my house.” 
**What do you mean by that?” said Edith, 


turning deadly pale, but still perfectly coura-’ 


-geous. She saw herself brought to bay with Ma- 
dame D’Aurilliac, and determined to fight. 

“Tf I had known before that there had been 
a scandal about you with that M. Holmsdale [ 
would never have had you here. If it got 
abroad it would ruin me. Great Heaven, a 
clandestine correspondence !” 

‘*Did my father and mother tell you this un- 
happy business !”. 

“* It is quite true, then,” said madame, taking 
up a missed stitch. ‘‘No, or I would never 
have had you here at all. It was your treach- 
erous viper of a maid who told me, and gave me 
proofs in black and white, long after you came 
here, for five francs. I make inquiries of all 
young ladies. She is a wicked viper, that girl. 
You were so kind and so good to her, and she 
betrays you not once to your father, but twice to 
me. Is ittrue? But I know it is, for you lean 
against the wall.” 

Edith roused herself. | ‘‘ Madame,” she said, 
a — was @ complication with Mr. Holms- 

ale. 

‘* Which now is in the possession of an infu- 
riated maid-servant,” hissed out Madame D'Au- 
rilliac, ‘who may ruin the character of my es- 
tablishment by telling your story. Come, ma- 
demoiselle, no more words! This match with 
Lord Lumberton is fixed on by your parents, I 
have told Lord Lumberton to call and renew 
his proposals in a week. If they are not an- 
swered satisfactorily then, I must take means 
to vindicate the honor of my establishment at 
whatever cost. Go to your room, mademoiselle.” 

On the 11th of April Lady Hornbury received 
the following telegram : ag 
_ ? eae Bae -. —- rangi to = Horn- 
Hoa 

‘** What on earth is the matter now ?” said Sir 
John. 

‘**T can’t conceive,” said Lady Hornbury. 
‘*Edith must be ill. I must hurry away. Put 
off the ball.” 

And so we have got round to the beginning of 
the story again. 

We must, however, leave Lady Hornbury to 
go to Paris, and stay in London with Sir John 
for a short time. Sir John took his ride in the 
Park very comfortably in spite of Madame 
D’Aurilliac’s telegram, he not believing that any 
thing very great was the matter. During his 
ride he met with an old friend, who inquired 
after his wife, and on being told that she was 
gone to Paris, asked Sir John to come and take 
dinner with him. Sir John declined, on the 
ground that his lawyer was coming to dine with 
him and to discuss very particular business. 
“Indeed,” he said, ‘‘old Compton is so very 
urgent and mysterious that he makes me a trifle 
uneasy. His news is veryedisagreeable, because 
he says that he will only discuss it after dinner.” 

Sir John went home to dinner at six, the hour 
in which he delighted, but at which he fever was 
allowed to dine when Lady Hornbury was at 
home. Mr. Compton was very punctual, but 
was evidently very serious, and before dinner 
was over Sir John had calculated his losses at 
about from ten to twenty thousand pounds. 
When the servants were out of the room, and 
Mr. Compton proposed business, that gentleman 
looked so very grave that Sir John thought he 
should be well out of it with fifty thousand. 

‘*Now, frowner, how much is it?” said Sir 
John, laughing. ‘‘How much is it? Put a 
name to the figure, and have it over.” —.. 

‘*Sir John, did you ever hear of your brother 
Sir Thomas's domestic life?” 

Yes,” said Sir John. 

**Do you remember a certain Marchioness de 
Toul ?” 

‘* And poor Tom’s connection with her? Cer 
tainly. She left her husband for him, you know, 
and there was a fearful scandal. ‘Tom fought 
the marquis, and was wounded; but he and the 
marchioness did not live long together after she 
was divorced from her husband. ‘Si@-was a vi- 
olent and reckless woman, ‘and bee#ine thore vi- 
olent and reckless after fhe loss of her 
name. She died in tFeligos house at Atniens, 
and poor Tom broke his heart over her desertion 
of him, for, with all his faults, he was a most at- 
fectionate fellow. I knew my brother so well 
that I am perfectly sure that she left him through 
no fault of his. I feel certain he would have 
made her every féparation in his power. As 
you yourself know, three thousand a year was 
paid to her under his will out of the estates.” 

‘*I,fear,” said Mr. Compton, “that he had 
married her before she left him: in fact, I know 
it. She had a son in the convent. It would 
seem that she left with the lady superior at her 
death a packet which was not to be opened for 
twenty-four years. ‘This trust was handed from 
one lady superior to another, and was opened 
last year only. It contains, according to the 
other party. the proofs of her marriage and of the 
birth of this boy, which the other party have ver- 
ified and are prepared to bring into court to- 
morrow. ‘he other party have a terrible ease, 
and Watson & Hicks are about the moss. re- 
spectable and safe firm in London.” 

‘<' Then I have never been Sir John Hornbury 
at all?” said Sir John, with a coolness which ut- 
terly astonished Mr. ipton. 

“If their story is ” said Mr. Compton. 
‘¢ We have got to see about that.” 

‘* What became of this boy ?”” 

‘*He was given over to the Jesuits, and was 
brought up at Stonyhurst. His mother provided 
for him partly with the nine thousand pounis 
which she had drawn from the estate in three 
years, and partly from her own property, which 
was avery good one. The Jesuits were honest 
stewards for the boy, according to Watson & 
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Hicks, and although he refused to become a 
priest, the young man is pretty well off.” 

“¢Do you believe this story ?” 

Mr: Compton did not speak one word, but 
shook his head. 

‘¢ Ruin?” said Sir John, quietly. 

‘¢ It looks very much like it,” said Mr. Comp- 
ton: ‘I have been busy about the thing with- 
out troubling you, and I can not at present see 
that we have a leg to stand on. But I come to 
the strangest part of the whole story. This 
young man will make any compromise which you 
please on your own terms ; will leave you in pos- 
session of the estates and title for your life; will 
do any thing you can suggest—on one condition.” 

‘You amaze me, What is his condition?” 

‘¢ The hand of Miss Edith.” 

‘¢ Like his impudence,” exclaimed Sir John, 
‘¢to ask Edith to marry him before she has seen 
him. Why, Compton,” he went on, almost vi- 
olently, ‘‘if Edith were to offer to save me by 
such an unnatural match I would refuse my con- 
sent in such terms as would render a renewal of 
the offer impossible. I would sooner live in a 
garret on bread than consent to such an arrange- 
ment. And Edith, my own daughter, do you 
think that she would degrade herself by marry- 
ing a man shedid not love? You know her bet- 
ter, Compton.” 

**T do, Sir John, and I know you pretty well 
also, Of course, neither of you would consent 
for an instant: only—” 

*¢ We shall have nothing, then,” said Sir John, 
“if this. is true. My poor Mary! my poor 
Mary had 

“*You will have Lady Hornbury’s fortune, 
Sir John; five hundred a year.” 

‘*Ay, but he will want that. I must be 
three hundred thousand pounds in his debt.” 

‘*It is settled oa herself.” 

‘* Ay, but I will make her give it to him— 
every penny: she never disobeyed me yet, and 
she will not now.” 

Mr. Compton looked at his old friend with 
eyes which were brightened with. admiration. 
“ And this,” he thought, ‘‘ is the man whom the 
world calls mean in money matters, and jealous 
of his young wife!” ‘‘ Sir John,” he continued, 
aloud, ‘‘I have something to tell you which will 
surprise you more than any thing, my dear old 
friend. This young man has told Watson in. con- 
fidence, and Watson has told me in confidence, 
that he not only knows Miss Edith, but is abso- 
lutely certain that he gained her affections eight 
months ago, when she was staying with her aunt. 
Mr. Holmsdale says—” 

‘“What!” cried Sir John. 

‘¢ Mr. Holmsdale—by-the-bye, I forgot to tell 
you that the young gentleman who claims to be 
Sir Richard Hornbury goes by the name of 
Holmsdale, which the Jesuits gave him (they 
seem to have given him none of their evil ways, 
for he is behaving very well)—Mr. Holmsdale 
says that he is absolutely certain that his atten- 
tions would not be disagreeable to Miss Edith, 
and should his claim, on examination, be allowed 
by you, he asks you to put the question to, the 
young lady herself.” 

‘¢Why, Compton,” said Sir John, solemnly, 
striking his hand on the table, ‘‘ Lady Hornbury 
and I sent that young man to the right-about 
with a flea in his ear eight months ago. I be- 
lieve Edith did care for him, though she behaved 
splendidly, Sir—nobly. Have you any idea 
whether he knew of this when he first knew my 
daughter ?” 

‘© Yes,” said Mr. Compton; ‘‘as Watson 
pointed out to me, he had been to them about 
his claim before he ever saw her. His affection 
for her is utterly disinterested. When he got his 
dismissal from her he waited to see if he could see 
her again, and win her affections entirely with- 
out letting her know the fearful power in his 
hands. Watson says—and Watson knows young 
men pretty well—that Mr. Holmsdale will not 
move in the matter at all during your life unless 
Miss Edith marries some one else. That is 
Watson’s opinion. I am of opinion that he 
might if he was to find a young lady more ac- 
cessible than Miss Edith; but that is all guess- 
work. Has Miss Edith any predilections in an- 
other quarter ?” 

‘*'That good ass Lumberton seems smitten,” 
said Sir John, ‘‘ but I don’t think old D’Auril- 
liac has given him much chance. Good-night.” 

We must now leave Sir John to his own 
thoughts, and take flight to Paris, where the 
most terrible events were taking place. Lady 
Hornbury got to the Hotel Meurice by two o’clock 
in the day, and by half past two she was in the 
salon of Madame D’Aurilliac, in the Rue St. 
Honoré, awaiting that lady’s pleasure with deep 
anxiety. She had not asked for Edith, consid- 
ering it wiser to see the duenna herself. It is 
worthy of mote that Lady Hornbury had been 
thinking matters over, and had come to the con- 
clusion that Edith was not ill. Having allayed 
her maternal fears on this point, without the least 
foundation, she had traveled on alone, and by 
thinking about her seasickness, the rumblingof the 
railway, and her postponed ball, she had arrived 
in Paris extremely cross; and was just nourish- 
ing a mortal hatred against Madame D’Autilliac 
for having telegraphed instead of writing more 
fully, when that good lady entered the room in 
full war-paint .and feathers, looking daggers. 
Lady Hornbury saw that there was going to be a 
fight, and determined that she would not be the 
last ‘to begin it. ‘The conversation was carried 
on in French, which was greatly to Madame 
D'Aurilliac’s advantage. But then Lady Horn- 
bury had a great advantage in not understanding 
the most stinging of madame’s points, and so pre- 
serving a coolness which deserted that lady at one 
period of the conversation. 

‘**How do you do, madame, and how is my 
daughter Edith? May I ask the reason of this 
oe telegram, and whether my daughter 
is 





**T am not in the least degree aware of the 
state of your daughter’s health, madame.” 

‘* Would you be kind enough to explain your- 
self, madame ?” 

‘Certainly. Your daughter left here five days 

0 > 


‘* And where is she gone, if you please?” said 
Lady Hornbury. 

“Into Burgundy.” 

‘* With your leave, madame ?” 

‘*No, madame, without my knowledge. I 
have nourished a viper in my bosom which I was 
weak enough not to expel.” 

‘* Tf you allude to my daughter as a viper, ma- 
dame, you forget yourself; and as for expelling 
her, she seems to have expelled herself. Are 
any further explanations convenient?” 

“*T have been most grossly deceived, yet I 
have borne every thing. Madame, when I took 
your daughter into my house, did you say a word 
about theclandestine correspondence with Holms- 
dale ?” 

‘*Certainly not,” said Lady Hornbury. ‘‘ It 
was no business of yours. And what you choose 
to call a clandestine correspondence was limited 
to a single letter from her, in which she forbade 
Mr. Holmsdale to speak to her.” 

‘© Madame, her late maid tells quite another 
story,” said Madame D’Aurilliac. 

‘* If madame chooses to believe the word of a 
discharged and most unprincipled servant in 
preference to mine, I can only pity madame. 
My daughter is incapable of a mean or under- 
handed action.” 7 

‘“*T think that you will change your opinion 
of Madame Rocroy directly,” said Madame 
D’Aurilliac. 

‘*Madame Rocroy? I never heard of the 
woman,” said Lady Hornbury. 

** Your daughter Edith is now Madame Ro- 
croy,” said Madame D’Aurilliac. ‘She was 
married four days ago secretly at the Mairie of 
this arrondissement, and afterward at the Car- 
melite chapel in the Rue de Brissac, and at the 
Protestant church in the Rue d’Aguessean.” 

Though Madame D’Aurilliac said this while 
she was looking straight into the eyes of Lady 
Hornbury, the Englishwoman ne-er flinched or 
changed color. Her mouth was as dry as dust, 
and her heart going wildly, but she never moved 
a muscle before the Frenchwoman. ‘‘ Not before 
her,” she thought, ‘‘ not before that woman.” 

‘*And who,” she asked, -‘‘is the gentleman 
whom madame has selected for my son-in-law ?” 

‘** Madame is kind enough to throw the blame 
on me. I thank madame very much indeed for 
allowing me to admit a viper to my honse, and 
then throwing the blame of what has happened 
on me.” 

‘*Now, my dear madame,” said Lady Horn- 
bury, who by this time had managed to moisten 
her dry mouth and get her heart a little quiet, 
‘*we do not want any more vipers, if you please ; 
we have had vipers enough. I must ask you 
civilly to give me an account of this matter from 
beginning to end, first requesting you to give me 
your honor as a D’Aurilliac that my daughter 
was married as you say.” — 

‘*Madame De Kocroy,” said Madame D'Au- 
rilliac, ‘‘has made a marriage which I should 
have recommended myself had it been sanctioned 
by your ladyship. M. De Rocroy is a gentle- 
man in every way worthy of the best woman in 
France, and of fortune, not large, but good. He 
is a gentleman high in favor with his Majesty 
Henri V., as these jewels will show. It would 
seem that his Majesty condescended to take ‘in- 
terest in the love affairs of M. De Rocroy, and 
knew what was going on, for these jewels have 
arrived only to-day from Frohsdorf as a bridal 
present for Madame Rocroy. Here are the jew- 
els, my lady ; perhaps you will take charge of 


‘*Thank you,” said Lady Hornbury, coolly. 
**T may as well take them until my daughter ar- 
rives in England. ‘They are very fine jewels; 
indeed, I think I will wear them myself until my 
daughter, Madame— What name did you say ?” 

“ 


‘¢_Ah! Roeroy—claims them. And now, my 
dear creaturé, how did all this come about? I 
am really dying to know.” 

‘*Tnsular wretch !” thought Madame D’ Auril- 
liac; ‘* she cares nothing for her daughter.” 

There was a wild, nearly bursting heart be- 
hind Lady Hornbury’s broad bosom whieh told 
another tale, though; and one sentence was ring- 
ing in the ear of her mind continually: ‘* It will 
kill John; it will kill John;” but she faced the 
Frenchwoman as though shé had no fox under 
her tunic. ? 

‘*In consequence of your directions with re- 
gard to the visits of Lord Lumberton as the fiancé 
of Miss Hornbury—” _ ° 

‘*None such were given,” said Lady Horn- 
bury, interrupting. 

‘*T beg madame’s pardon. Here is madame’s 
letter, in which you told me that his visits were 
a family affair.” 

‘*T wish I had written in French,” said Lady 
Hornbury. 

“TI wish you had, madame. I suppose that 
with that letter in my hand I may be excused 
from blame.” 

‘*Go on with your tale, and we will talk abont 
blame afterward,” said Lady Hornbury, who felt 
a trifle guilty, though she would have died sooner 
than show it. 

**In consequence of that letter I admitted 
Lord Lumberton’s visits; nay, after I had dis- 
covered the affair Holmsdale, I encouraged 
them.” 

Lady Hornbury nodded, and sneezed in the 
Most unconcerned manner, and said, ‘‘ Go on, 
madame, for you begin to interest me.” 

“TI encouraged his visits, knowing what I 
knew, and at last he proposed to her. She re- 
fused him with scorn, and he told me of it. I 
went to her and told her that in consequence of 
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the affair Holmsdale she was destined to marry 
that young man by her parents’ orders.” 

**Oh, you told her that, did you, madame ?” 
said Lady Hornbury. 

‘© Yes, madame ; I considered that I was act- 
ing under your instructions, and I told her that. 
I told her that she must give Lord Lumberton a 
favorable. answer in five days. On the second 
day after that she was gone, and at night the 
young Comte de Millefleurs came and told me all 
that had happened. Hehad acted as groomsman 
and his sister as bride-maid.” 

‘* How very nice of them!” said Lady Horn- 
bury. ‘‘ You have not got such a thing as a 
hair-pin, have you, countess? for I slept in the 
train last night, and my hair is coming down: 
Now about this young Millefleurs. He is quite 
res le?” 

‘*He i$ gentleman in waiting to his Majesty 
Henri V.” 

** Ah! we call him Comte de Chambord; I 
respect your prejudices; he will claim his title 
as King of some day, and I wish he may 
get it.” (This vulgarism was utterly lost on 
Madame D’Aurilliac.) ‘* Well, madame, if you 
will send me a note of my daughter’s expenses 
here to my hotel to-night, I will discharge it. 
May Task, had you any suspicions of the atten- 
tions‘of M. De Kocroy toward my daughter ?” 

‘*Madame’s memory is short. I thought that 
his attentions were directed to your daughter's 
maid, and so I discharged her: she was only the 
go-between subsidized by Rocroy.” 

** Ah! I see,” said Lady Hornbury. ‘ Well, 
madame, I suppose that neither of us has much 
cause to talk about this matter. I do not want 
to talk about it, and I should think you did not 
either. You had better not. If you hold your 
tongue, I will hold mine; if you speak, I will 
ruin you. You depend on your pension; and af- 
fairs of this kind, so grossly misconducted as this 
has been by you, would ruin a dozen pensions.” 

So Lady Hornbury got into her fiacre and 
went to. the Hotel Meurice after her great vic- 
tory. Madame D’Aurilliac would have given a 
year’s income had she seen her in her bedroom 
alone with her maid, an old friend, who had been 
her nurse in times gone by. _~ 

“Pinner,” said Lady Hornbury, throwing 
herself in a chair, ‘*I have borne up, before that 
woman, but I am going to die.” 

‘“What is the matter, my lady?” said the 
maid, kneeling before her. 

**T never ean face Sir John. And oh, my 
Edith! my Edith! dearer than ever, why could 
you not have trusted your mother ?” 

“*Is Miss Edith dead?” asked the frightened 
maid. 

‘*No, Pinner; but she has married a French- 
man, and deceived us all. Oh, Madame D’Au- 
rilliac, L will remember you !” 

Pinner got her mistress to bed as soon as pos- 
sible. Lady Hornbury wrote a letter to her 


| daughter, poste restante, Dijon, full of tender- 
‘ness and kindness, only regretting that Edith 


had not confided in her, and putting her entirely 
in the right about Lord Lumberton’s attentions. 
‘*T will not conceal from you the fact, my dar- 
ling, that we should Wiis liked you to marry 
Lord Lumberton, but that old idiot, Madame 
D’Aurilliac, mistook every thing. As for this 
Rocroy of yours, give him a box on the ears for 
me, and tell him that I will give him another 
when I meet him.” 

This was the way that Lady Hornbury got 
out of the difficulty: ‘was she a wise woman, or 
was she tui? I think that she was wise. She 
said to Pinner beiure she cried herself to sleep, 
“* She shall love me still, though that miserable 


old Frenchwoman made her distrust me. _ We. 


must be off’ by the first train to Calais, and [ 
must “it to Sir John, That woman D’Au- 
rilliae will sefid in her bill to-night. Wait up 
and pay it. It will be ten franes, or 
thereabouts. Don’t haggle; I'll give her her re- 
ceipt some day.” 

Sir John slept over Mr. Compton’s astonishing 
communication, and he came to this conclusion, 
that it w4§ in all probability perfectly true. 

In the first place, it was obvious that Compton 
believed it, and Compton was the first solicitor 
in London. It was also obvious that Watson 
believed it, and Watson was the last man in the 
world to take up a case unless he was as good as 
certain. Compton might still find something not 
known as yet, but it seemed highly improbable. 
Sir John quietly acquiesced in the matter as far 
as he was concerned: the worst thing was the 
breaking it to his wife. 

‘* How will she take it?” he repeated to him- 

self a handred times over. ‘‘ There will be one 
explosion when I tell her the truth about Comp- 
ton’s story, and another when I order her to give 
up her fortune. . I wonder how she will go through 
with it. Poor sweetheart, she has never seen 
trouble yet.” 
’ Here she was, late the next day, fresh from 
Paris with a new bonnet and a frank smile. 
‘* Now, John,” she said, ‘‘ you may kiss me, but 
if you rumple my bonnet you rumple two pound 
four, and so I warn you.” 

Sir John sat down and told her the whole 
matter, as Compton had related it, from begin- 
ning to end. 

‘Edith could make every thing straight for 
us,” said he, in conclusion. 

** How?” 

‘*'The claimant is that young man Holmsdale 
who was in love with Edith, He will never 
move in the matter during my lifetime if Edith 
marries him. He says that he has won her 
love, could the match be brought about. And, 
by-the-way, how is Edith, for I had forgotten to 
ask you?’ 

‘*Now this ts checkmate!” said Lady Horn- 
bury. ‘‘ How is Edith? Why, Edith is as well 
as @ bride can expect to be. Edith, living in 
that.atmosphere of lies which every French- 
woman carries about with her, has been fright- 





ened by old D’Anrilliac into running away with 
a French count. Edith is now Madame De 
rv, » 


**Ts he a gentleman?” asked Sir John. 

“‘Oh yes; a man about Frohsdorf. By-the- 
bye, here are the jewels which the Comte de 
Chambord sent her.” 

‘“*She might have done worse,” said Sir John. 
‘* Has he money?” 

‘He has enough,” said Lady Hornbury. 

‘Well, then, under the circumstances, we 
really must not grumble,” said Sir John. ‘“* Now 
come, let us go down and meet old Compton.” 

Old Compton was waiting for them, and din- 
ner was waiting for all three of them; but old 
Compton wanted a few words on*business be- 
fore they went into the dining-room. 

.**Sir John,” he said, ‘“‘you have, I suppose, 
put her ladyship in possession of the facts ?” 

**T have,” said Sir John. 

** My lady,” said Mr. Compton, ‘‘I have been 
at work ever since I spoke to Sir John, and I 
have to tell your ladyship that we have not a leg 
to stand on; those Jesuits are good men of busi- 
ness.” 

‘* Well, we have prepared our minds. We 
are beggars.” 

**Sir John told you the terms of the compro- 

‘*Yes,” said Lady Hornbury, ‘‘ but such a 
compromise happens to be impossible. My 
daughter Edith has married a Frenchman. She 
is now Madame De Rocroy.” 

‘*Madame De what ?” shouted old Compton. 

‘*Madame De Rocroy,” said Lady Hornbury. 
“* My daughter’s husband’s name is Richard de 
Rocroy.” 

‘*Have the goodness to bring me a glass of 
wine,” said old Compton. ‘I am faint.” 

Lady Hornbury rang the bell violently, and 
not waiting for the footman, hurried Mr. Comp- 
ton and Sir John into the dining-room, where 
she poured out a glass of wine. 

‘* Don’t you see what you have done?” said 
Mr. Compton, after he had drunk his wine. 

‘*Not in the least,” said Lady Hornbury. 

**Don’t you see that your daughter has mar- 
ried Holmsdale—the very man we wanted her to 
marry. This Holmsdale, whom I believe to be 
your nephew, always has taken the title of Ro- 
croy in France. Your daughter has married her 
cousin, and we are uncommonly well ont of it. 
Sir John, do you forget every thing when you 
forget that the family name of the De Touls was 
Rocroy?” 

‘*T had completely forgotten it,” said Sir John. 
And so they went to dinner, and discussed mat- 
ters very quietly. 

“* How could this astounding result have come 
about ?” said Sir John. 

“Tt is perfectly plain to me now that we have 
to thank the folly and stupidity of the Comtesse 
@’Aurilliac for this,” said Lady Batieny: *‘She 
put things in a false light to Edith, and Edith 
was foolish enough to believe that we should 
force her into a marriage with Lumberton. Well, 
now, what do you say about my going to Dijon 
and taking Mr. Compton ?” 

““Or what do P om say to my going to Dijon 
and taking Lady Hornbury?” said Mr. Compton. 

‘* Well, you must fight it out on the way as 
to who is the commander-in-chief,” said Sir 
John, ‘‘but you had better both go. Compton, 
you have full power to act for me with this man. 
I feel sure that I shall like him. Mary; my 
love, what do you say to dropping the title, and 
becoming Mrs. Hornbury ?” 

‘*T think, on the whole, that it would be the 
best thing to do for Edith’s sake. The world 
will say some hard things of us, but we can 
laugh at that. However, nothing can be done 
until I have taken Mr. Compton to Dijon.” 

Edith had written a letter to her mother, which 
had crossed that lady’s; she was therefore pro- 
foundly astonished, as she was sitting alone, deep- 
ly anxious, to see her mother come sailing into 
the room, and saying, ‘‘ My sweet Edith, get me 
some tea. TI am as tired as if I had walked all 
the way. Where is your cousin ?” \ 

‘My cousin, mamma?” 

**T should say your husband. Don’t you know 
that you have married your cousin, and are Lady 
Hornbury ? Come here and kiss me, you curious 
child. So he has never told you.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Compton and Edith’s husband 
had been in conversation. At first that young 
gentleman refused emphatically to touch the es- 
tates, titles, or any thing else, save a decent al- 
lowance from Sir Jolin. The most that he could 
be got to do was this: he was to be received as 
a nephew of Sir John’s and heir to the baronetcy 
at Sir John’s death, drawing such money as 
should be decided on from the estates. The 
marriage was to be immediately announced, and 
Sir John was at once to be told to do so. 

‘* Now, my dear Sir, I want to ask yeu to do 
a certain thing very much.” 

‘*T will do it,” said Richard Hornbury. 

** Go at once, to-morrow, to Frohsdorf, and take 
your wife with you. You are pretty sure of a 
welcome there.” 

‘I see,” said the bridegroom, laughing. 

People in London have got over the matter 
very easily. Sir John appeared in the Park on 
his famous horse, and told every body his own 
version of the affair. His daughter Edith had 
married her cousin Dick, abroad, and her mother 
had gone over to see her, ‘The bride and bride- 
groom were staying with the Comte de Cham- 
bord at Frohsdorf: the jewels which the bride 
had received from the legitimist aristocracy were 
very handsome, monstrous handsome: the girl 
had won every body’s heart over there. 

The world was a little puzzled about this new 
nephew of Sir John’s, and also rather amazed 
at the suddenness of the marriage; but there 
cavae half a dozen other things to wonder about, 
and’ so the postponement of 1 Lady Hornbury’s 
ball was soon forgotten, 
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Pearl Gray Silk Walking Suit. 


Peart-coorep silk dress with over-skirt and plain high waist. 
The over-skirt and the sleeves are trimmed with box-pleated 
ruffles of the material. Mantelet of steel blue gros grain, trimmed 
with a velvet border and bows of gros grain ribbon. Gray. poult de 
soie bonnet, Y with feathers and gros grain ribbon of the 
same color. To the mantelet, first join on the pieces turned 
down in Supplement on Figs. 45* and 45°, and complete the pieces 
by joining them along the line cut across according to the corre- 
sponding letters in the shape of the diagrams, Figs. 45* and 45°, 
which are reduced to one-sixteenth of full size. Then cut of gros 

in and silk for the lining two pieces from Figs. 45* and 45°. 


Sew up these pieces from 1 to 2 in the middle of the back, sew the ~ 


shoulder pleats in.the mantelet, fell the lining to the material along 
the front and bottom, and cord the neck. Cut a slit from X to : 
along the d@uble line on Fig. 45%, fell the material on the lining, 
and sew the trimming on the mantelet as shown by the illustration. 
Finish with hooks and eyes for closing. 


Beaver Mohair Walking Suit. 

Tuts suit consists of a double skirt and basque-waist, and is 
made of black beaver mohair. The trimming is composed of bias 
strips ofpblack velvet and twisted silk fringe. The velvet strips are 
cut out in scallops at the upper edge. Black Neapolitan bonnet, 
trimmed with feathers and flowers. - ‘T'o make the waist, cut of the 
material and muslin linitig two pieces each from Figs. 46-48, Sup- 
;lement, allowing an inch and a quarter extra material'at the front 
edge of Fig, 46, and one piece from Fig. 49. Cut the sleeves from 





Braver Monarr WavkKine Suit. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 46-49. 


Fig. 4 of No. I. of the present Supplement, but only to the 
straight line given on the pattern. Baste the material on the 
lining, sew up the darts in the fronts, hem down the extra ma- 
terial of the right front on the wrong side, and make the but- 
ton-holes therein. ‘The extra material on the left front is left 
for a fly, on which the buttons are sewed. When the waist 
has been joined according to the corresponding figures, cut a 
slit in the back from the bottom along the double line to *, and 
face the bottom of the waist, including the slit, with a bias strip 
of the material an inch and a quarter wide; the neck of the 
waist is corded. Sew on the trimming as shown by the illus- 
tration and partly indicated on the pattern. Sew up the sleeves, 
face the bottom with a strip of silk an inch and three-quarters 
wide, trim them as shown by the illustration, and sew them 
into the corded armholes. 


Silk and Cashmere Walking Suit. 

Sxixt of fawn-colored silk ; over-skirt and basque-waist of 
cashmere of the same color. The skirt is trimmed with a puff 
seven inches and a quarter wide, and box-pleated silk ruches 
three inches and a quarter wide. A ruffle an inch and three- 
quarters wide, pleated in a similar manner and turned upward, 
is set on in connection with the upper ruche. The over-skirt 
and basque-waist are trimmed with folds of the material an 
inch and three-quarters wide. These folds are headed with 
silk piping. Fawn-colored crape bonnet, trimmed with roses. 


Poult de Soie Evening Dress. 

THE suit consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and pointed waist of 
violet poult de soie. The under-skirt is. trimmed with three 
box-pleated ruches of the material five inches wide. The back 
breadths of the over-skirt are cut straight. Arrange the shorter 
front breadths as shown by the illustration. The waist, which 


Peart Gray Sink Watxine Sort 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, 
Figs, 45° and 45%, 




























Poutt pe Sore Evenine Dress, 


is heart-shaped and has a long point at the front, is cut from 
Figs. 1-3 of No. I. of the present Supplement, making the point 
somewhat longer. The small basque consists of a box-pleated 
strip of the material four inches wide, which is sluped off toward 
the front as shown by the illustration. Tight sleeves. Collar 
and cuffs of fine linen trimmed with lace. . 


Girls’ and Ladies’ Coiffures, Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 683. 

Fig. 1.—Corrrure ror Girt From 10 To 12 Years orp, 
Part the hair from ear to ear and down through the middle. Tie 
the ends of the back hair together with a ribbon, and fasten them 
under the hair at the neck. The hair is then held together, as 
shown by the illustration, with a silk’ ribbon, which is tied in a 
bow. The front hair is combed up and fastened on the crown 
crosswise, so that the curled ends of the hair fall over the back 
hair. The bow is set on as illustrated. 

Fig. 2.—Corrrure ror Gir From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. The 

, hair is slightly waved, and parted from ear to ear and down the 
middle. ‘The back hair is combed down. Each half of the front 
hair is combed up, a colored silk ribbon is then wound around 
each half, and the ends of the ribbon are tied in a bow. In order 
to prevent the front hair from falling, draw a strand of it tight 
toward the middle of the parting, so that the bow thus comes 
nearer the roots of the hair. . 

Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Corrrure. For this coiffure a small part of 

- the front hair, parted in the middle, is partly combed down over 
two small crépes at each side, and partly combed up and fastened 
above the ear for the present. A larger part of the front hair is 
combed down on each side over a thick crépe; the ends of this 
are also left unnoticed for the present, and are pinned together 
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SILK AND CASHMERE WALKING SvIT. 


on the middle of the back of the head.’ Each half of the back 

hair parted in the middle is then combed up toward the side and 

joined with the smaller part of the front hair pinned above the 

ear, after which it is plaited in a loose braid over a three-strand 

crépe. The end of the braid at the right side is fastened above 

the beginning of the braid at the left side. The left braid is fast- 
“* ened on the right braid, lower down, as shown by the illustration, 

and this point is covered with a bow of colored ribbon, The ends 
of the front hair previously left unnoticed are then arranged in 
the middle of the back of the head in a loop turned upward and 
a larger loop turned downward; to do 
this tie the hair tightly together with a 
narrow ribbon, and cover the latter with 
a bow of colored ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Lapy’s Coirrrurr. For this 
coiffure part the hair evenly from ear to: 
ear. ‘The back hair is parted once more 
in the middle of the back, and each half 
rolled up over a crépe toward the middle ; 
the two ends are fastened underneath the 
rolls. The under parts of the front hai” 
directly above the ears are combed back 
smoothly, and the ends are fastened be- 
tween the rolls of the back hair. Comb: 
down the upper front hair on each side 
over two flat crépes, so that it forms loose: 
puffs; arrange the ends in curls, which 
are suffered to fall down the back. Of 
the remaining front hair, which must he 
short, form several tufts of small curls, 
and arrange them as shown by the illus- 
tration. 

Fig. 5.—Lapy’s Coirrours. This coi? 
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fure resembles Fig. 3 in its first detail. Divide the hair, which is 
parted in the middle, into two halves from ear to ear, comb the top 
of the front hair to the sides over crépes, and brush the under part up 
smoothly. Comb up each half of the back hair toward the ear, join 


Fig. 1.—Grrt’s Corrrure. 





it there with the 
ends of the front 
hair, and part it in 
two strands, which 
are laid over two 
crépes of equal 
length and wound 
around each other. 
The wound hair 
roll. at the right 
side hangs low 
down the neck, and 
the end is fastened 
underneath the be- 
ginning of the left 
roll. The latter is 
wound around the 
head in the shape 
of a diadem, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. Several 
tufts of long and 
short curls, ar- 
ranged as shown 
by the illustration, 
complete the coif- 
fure. 

Fig. 6.—Lapy’s 
Corrrure. For 
this coiffure ar- 
range the back hair 
in several long 
curls, .The front 
hair is combed up 
over several small 


crépes, and also arranged in curls, which fall over the curls at the 
back. A spray of blackberries and several loops and ends of colored 
silk ribbon trim the coiffure as shown by the illustration. 


Manner + = 
ranging Veil, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue _ illustrations 
slfow a simple and be- 
coming manner of ar- 
-ranging a veil made 
of a piece of lace three- 
quarters of a yard 
square. The centre 
of. the veil is laid on 
the middle of the head, 
so that one corner cov- 
ers the face and the 
opposite corner the 
neck. ‘The corners 
that fall at the sides 
are held together by a 
. jet agrafe on the mid- 
dle of the back of the 
head. In arranging 
larger veils the cor- 
ners are crossed and 
tied loosely, so that 
the veil falls comfort- 
ably on the face. 





WHITE 
ELEPHANTS. 
HERE is some- 
thing very attract- 
ive in what is trans- 
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Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Corrrure. 


their possession more an object of envy than the conquest of 
territory or the transitory glories of the battle-field. In the 
money market a white elephant is almost beyond price. Ten 
thousand sovereigns would hardly represent their pecuniary 
value. A hair from their tail is worth a Jew’s ransom. It 
was my good fortune to present to the First King of Siam (the 
Siamese have two kings, exercising su- 
preme authority) presents with which 
I had been charged by my royal mis- 
tress. I received many presents in re- 
turn; but the monarch placed in my 
hand a golden box, locked with a gold- 
en key, and he informed me the box 
contained a gift far more valuable than 
all the rest, and that was a few hairs 
of the white elephant. And perhaps 
it will be well to state why the white 
elephant is so specially reverenced. 
Because it is believed that Buddha, 
the divine emanation from the Deity, 


must necessarily, in his multitudinous metamorphoses—or trans- 
missions through all existences, and through millions of eons— 
delight to abide for some time in that grand incarnation of purity 
which is represented by the white elephant. While the bonzes 


teach that there 
is no spot in the 
heavens above, 
or the earth be- 
low, or the wa- 
ters: under the 
earth, which is 
not. visited in 
the _ peregrina- 
tions of the divin- 
ity, whose every 
stage or step is 
toward purifica- 
tion, they hold 
that his tarrying 
may be longer 
in the white ele- 
phant than in any 
other abode, and 
that in the pos- 
session of the 
sacred creature 
they may possess 
the ‘presence of 
Buddha himself. 
It is known that 
the ~ Cingalese 
have been kept 
in subjection by 
the belief that 
their rulers have 
a tooth of Bud- 
dha in the temple 
of Kandy, and 
that on various 





Fig. 2.—Girv’s CorrFurE. 


tracks of the East impressions of the foot of Buddha are rever- 
enced, and are the object of weary pilgrimages to places which can 


only be reached with difficulty; but wit 





h the white elephant some 
vague notions of a vital 
Buddha are associated, 
and there can be no doubt 
that the marvelous sagac- 
ity of the creature has 
served to strengthen their 
religious prejudices. Si- 
amese are known to whis- 
per their secrets into an 
elephant’s ear, and to ask 
a solution of their perplex- 
ities by some sign or move- 
ment. And most assured- 
ly there is more sense and 
reason in the worship of 
an intelligent beast than in 
that of stocks and stones, 
the work of man’s hands. 

And yet, after all, the 
white elephant is not white, 
nor any thing like it. It 
is of a coffee-color, not of 
unburned, but of burned 
coffee—a dull brownish- 
yellow, or yellowish-brown 
—white only by contrast 
with his darker brother. 
The last which reached 
Bangkok was caught in 
the woods. The king and 
court went a long way out 
into the country to meet 
him, and he was conduct- 
ed with a grand proces- 
sion, much pomp and mu- 
sic and flying banners, to 


parent, pure, or white. 
What pretty descrip- 
tions have been given 
of mountain snows, of white roses, and lilies of the valley! We 
clothe our very angels in white robes, and look upon a diamond with 
: singular complacency. What are all the colors of the rainbow or of 
the prism created for but to be blended into an all-absorbing white- 
ness? What is virtue but purity? what is vice but a stain? what is 
infancy but a white page 
without a blot?) The Bud- 
dhists, it is known, have a 
special reverence for white 
quadrupeds. I have seen a 
white monkey honored with 
special attention. And white 
elephants have been the 
cause of many a war, and 





















Fig. 4.—Lapy’s Cortrrure. the capital. There a grand 


mansion awaited him, and 
several of the leading nobility were appointed his custodians. ‘The 
walls we.< painted to represent forests, no doubt to remind him of 
his native haunts, and to console him in his absence from them. 
All his wants were sedulously provided for, and in his ‘‘ walks 
abroad,” when “‘ many poor he saw,” he was escorted by music and 
caparisoned by costly 
vestments. His grand- 
est and farthest prome- 
nades. were to bathe in 
the river, when other 
elephants were in at- 
tendance, honored by 
being made auxiliaries 
to his grandeur. Now 


Fig. 2.—ARRANGEMENT OF VEIL.—Back. 
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Dress Cap ror ELDERLY LaDy. 


For pattern and description see Supplemen: 
) No, V., Figs. 1b and 1@.  ” 


Dress Cap ror Experty Lapy. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IV., Figs. 13 and 14, 














Fig. 5.—Lapy’s Comrrure. Fig. 6.—Lapy’s Corrrore. 
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in the presence of the white elephant. 





PARIS MODES. 
[From ove Own Corresronpent.] 


ARIS is di at this season over every 
corner of nee. The sea-side resorts, 
watering: and country houses afford hos- 


itality to the Parisians exiled from their homes 

y the fervid heat of summer; and Versailles, 
after @ century of solitude, has regained an ani- 
mation which it scarce knew with sach intensity 
under Louis XIV. Versailles has witnessed, in- 
deed, after the German invaders, the Assembly, 
and the council of war called to try the hand- 
ful of criminals snatched from the fleeing Com- 
mune. It is also at Versailles that are found, 
if not the ministries, at least the ministers, and 
that M: Thiers every Sunday gives his little se- 
lect dinner-parties, which never exceed twelve in 
number. It is at Versailles that the new fash- 
ions are put‘on trial; and if one does not take 
the trouble to study Versailles, he will no longer 
know Paris. . Versailles is this year, as regards 
our political men and the interests that gravitate 
round them, both town and country. 

Fashion has just invented a new shade, called 
Paris en feu—a reddish, petroleumish tint, with 
orange and brown veins running throughit. But 
why should we be surprised at such a lygubrious 
fancy ? Surprise is only possible where memory 
is lacking. Have we forgotten that in 1794 la- 
dies wore their hair dressed @ Ja victime—that 
is, cut short in the neck, as the executioner was 
wont to clip the locks of the condemned in the 
toilette for death? Were not miniature guillo- 
tines of gold and precious stones hung round the 
neck in the guise of ornaments? Oh, French- 
men, Frenchmen! you are always the same— 
never disciplined by dangers, but laughing and 
jesting on every occasion. : 

Thus we deck ourselves with roses of the Paris 
en feu shade, and labor on all sides to prepare 
fashions for the coming winter. ‘That which 
will be the most generally adopted will be the 
cape, of all dimensions, and, in the way of trim- 
mings, soutache, which will be used color on 
color, or else of a contrasting shade, in which 
case the soutache will be cross stitched over with 
embroidery silk of the same color as the garment. 

Corsages are almost all made with basques. 
When they are very long the bottom of the waist 
is marked at the back by a bow of ribbon or of 
the material without ends. 

A favorite style of head-dress for the opera or 
demi-evening toilette is composed of a black lace 
scarf, gathered in the middle and trimmed with 
ruches around the part that is to rest on the 
head; . Above and behind the ruches, forming a 
diadem, is set a large Alsace bow of black velvet. 
The ends of the scarf fall behind, separately, veil- 
ing the shonlders, and are jomed in front under 
a velvet bow. . This head-dress is readily impro- 
vised, and, adorned with a flower fastened on the 


side with a jet pin, is suitable for all dresse# and | 10 
all ‘ rag 


ages. “4 
There seems to be a de 

loose from the flashy, 
has been affected 
to return the: 





rer ich fur- 
ents for their toi- 
je @aytime and evening. It 
PT852 that the fashion spran - 
yeetme general of morning costumes 
y trom two to three hundred dollars each, 
falf a score a month of which were needed for 
the dames of the empire: The end of all this 
was that in the moment of her peril France 
found herself without munitions and without an 
army. This ruinous and senseless luxury has 
disappeared, we hope forever; and now when 
ladies spend large sums for articles of dress it 
will be to buy what will last them a lifetime, and 
not be worn out in one or two mornings. 

The elegant dames who were present at the 
sessions of the council of war assembled for the 
trial of the Communist prisoners wore dresses 
of crape. Yes, of real crape, in dark shades. 
Two of these dresses were so remarkably pretty 
that I shall describe them for the benefit of my 
readers. One was of brown silk, trimmed with 
three flounces of brown crape, pinked; brown 
crape over-skirt, trimmed with a flounce ; high 
basque-waist of brown silk, covered with brown 
crape; brown crape scarf, draped over the front 
of the bust, and fastened with an agrafe, and 
.. then tied behind in a very loose knot. ‘The 
second dress was of dark gray crape over silk 
of the same shade ; each flounce was surmounted 
with a very narrow galloon of gray silk, orna- 
mented with jet; jet jewelry composed of two 
bracelets fitted closely to the wrists; a large jet 
cross; and a jet diadem worn under the bonnet. 

I have noted these dresses, by-the-way, not 
only to describe them, but because in the com- 
ing winter crape will be worn on all occasions— 
at the- opera, concert, evening receptions, and 
dinner-parties—in short, wherever low-necked 
dresses are not absolutely required, which will 
only be the case at full dress balls, high or half- 
high crape dresses will be the prevailing fashion. 
Black crape especially will be the rage for demi- 
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toilettes ; this will be worn over black silk, 5 
and velvet, but more particularly over $ati 
which is the best combination of the three. 
Black crape, satin, and jet produce a most har- 
monious effect. “To take away the’ somewhat 
sombre aspect of the toilette the head-dréss is 
composed of bright-colored flowers—pomegran- 
ate blossoms, roses, or fuchsias. Black or dark 
crape will also be used for flounces and over- 
skirts on silk and velvet dresses of the same 
shade. 

Hitherto we have not gone beyond theatres 
and evening receptions. No one has ventured 
as yet to utter the word ball, and, in fact, it is 
supposed that there will not be much dancing 
next winter. But who can answer for a nation 
which rebounds the higher the harder it has been 
struck ; which is ruined, and raises five billions 
of francs in six hours; and which has no gov- 
ernment, yet undertakes works of reorganiza- 
tion before which the most stable governments 
would shrink appalled? We need he surprised 
at nothing—not even at seeing the Parisians 
dancing among the piles of ruins in their city, 
the work of the Commune and its accomplices, 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. * 


Ae transition period from hot to 
cold weather—with all its brilliant beauty 
and its soft, mellow days, is a time when cer- 
tain kinds of malarious fevers are prevalent. 
Many theories have been advanced to account 
for the origin of these fevers. One, which has 
been recently suggested, is worthy of special 
consideration, because, if correct, the prevent- 
ive against this class of disease is simple, and 
within reach of every individual. This theory 
is, in brief, that malaria is chill ; and that warm 
clothing, particularly at night, and a fire, are 
safeguards. Whenever and wherever the days 
are hot and the nights cold it is likely to be 
unhealthy; and many malarious districts are 
noted for their extremes of daily heat and night- 
ly cold. The Christian Union, in a lengthy arti- 
cle on this subject, gives many striking instances 
in proof of this theory. e. mention one or 
two only, which will be sufficiently suggestivé 
to the thoughtful. 

The pestilential rocks at Hong-Kong, and 
those of the cataracts of the Orinoco, are hot as 
a furnace during the day; at night they become 
rapidly chilled by the excessive radiation. Near 
Payta, in Peru, the heat of the on. is intense, 
but. at sunset an icy wind—which is doubtless 
pure in itself—blows down from the Cordille- 
ras, and causes a malaria so active that the most 
malignant fevers result. Amidst the malarious 
swamps of India a tribe of people called the 
Jevas spend much of their time, yet enjoy com- 
parative immunity from disease. But experi- 
ence has taught them to keep warm. 
wear a thick, wadded garment at night, whi 


mak 


completely covers the body, and when the Jeva’, 


is watching his nets and snares in the swam 
he does not forget to have a fire in his boat. 

physician—Dr. Oldham—while stationed amidst 
the jungles of India slept'in the’open air, close 
to the ground, during four months of the hot, 
rainy season. Not many, perhaps would care 
to try such an experiment, espec lly if, like the 
doctor, they had previously suffered from mala- 
rious fever. But he contracted no fever this 
time, and his only precaution was to keep him- 


self thoroughly warm, without the possibility) 


of achill. The late epidemic near Chicag 
in many cases distinctly traced to 
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/ Out of the 322,279 letters which were received 
at the Dead-letter Office during August, 113,779 
were returned to the offices from which the let- 
ters originated, 25,300 were destroyed as non- 
deltversnte and valueless, and 1439 filed for fu- 
ture inquiry. The moncy division received 2882 
letters, st $36,310, and 2218, containing 
$4546, were mailed to the owners. 





All who ever have had a felon know its excess- 
ive painfulness. The Journal of Medicine gives 
this remedy, said to be unfailing: As soon as 
the parts begin to swell get the tincture of lo- 
belia, and wrap the part affected with a cloth 
saturated thoroughly with the tincture, and the 
felon is dead. 





Wedding tours—the fashion comes from Ohio 
—are shorter and less expensive than they were 
a few months ago. In Cleveland a happy couple 
took the briefest method to complete their hap- 

iness. The church pro tem. was a shoe manu- 
actory. Two of the employés were placed on 
an elevator, and were married by a well-known 
clergyman. This over, a spring was touched, 
and the couple ascended to the fourth story. 
nee in a few moments, the parson con- 
rratulated them on their happy bridal tour. 

ake was then served on large sole-leather 
plates, the guests went their way, and prob- 
ably the newly married pair went to work. 





Mrs. Henry M. Field, in an eloquent address 
before the Laurel Hill Association of Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, gives a vivid and touch- 
ing picture of age in the country. She says: 
“But the time comes when all is at an end; 
when, outside of affection, there is no more to 
gain, nothing to do, but to sit still and to grow 
old—and the country is the place for a woman 
to grow old gracefully. Age comes to her almost 
unconsciously. There are charming old women 
every where. In fact, I begin to think that wom- 
an is never so charming as when she enters the 
twilight of her life. But the transition is diffi- 
cult. Some remain too long on the sunny side, 
some leave it too soon. In the country woman 
oy into the right position quite naturally. 

o the last she forms an important part of the 
little world with which she is identified as with 
the home she loves; and even the soft tints of 


her sitting-room, in which every thing has ‘grown 
old with her, harmonize with her gray hair and 
feeble frame... It is a sweet picture of serenity. 
The work is done; the race is run}; she has put 
the children for whom she planned and toiled 
into the. keeping of the Lord.; He will guard 
them in the world which is deappentng om 
her view. She can do no more. Her Bible in 
her hand, faith and love in her heart, she waits 
without fear for the closing hour.” 





A warm discussion on cookery has arisen in 
England—though perhaps it is not an extensive 
one, Miss L: ecker, in a paper read before 
the British Science Association, asserted that 
cookery is ‘‘a highly intellectual process ;’’ that 


fore, women are intellectually the equals of men; 
and that women cooks are, by comparison, under- 
paid for their work. An indignant opposer of 
this doctrine declares that ‘‘ Miss Becker is from 
beginning to end as wrong as it is possible for an 
intelligent woman to be. To say that cooke 
is ‘a highly intellectual process’ is to talk tall 
nonsense ; to assert that women can cook as well 
as men is to assert what is, as a matter of fact, 
untrue; to wonder that women cooks are nid 
less than men cooks is to quarrel with the effects 
of free competition; and, as women do not cook 
as, well as men, it is absurd to argue that they 
afe the equals of men in all things because they 
are their equals in the ‘intellectual process’ of 
cookery,”’ 





Now that children, after a summer’s vacation, 
are resuming their school duties, parents would 
be wise to ascertain, personally, that proper ar- 
rangements are made to preserve the health of 
their young daughters. .We quote from an ex- 
change a paragraph which will be sufficiently 
suggestive to every careful mother: ‘Many 
young children and half-grown girls are afflict- 
ed with curvature of the spine, which is pro- 
duced, the doctors affirm, by requiring them to 
practice several hours a day on the piano with- 
out any support for the back or feet.” 





A Colorado correspondent of the New York 
Times writes in glowing terms of the prosperity 
and marvelous growth of the less-than-two-year- 


much to vegetation as to the increase of popula- 
tion. Though Grecley is noted as a model tem- 
perance town, the citizens are said to be intem- 
perate—in. the use of water. ‘They revel and 
riot in irrigation.”” The writer says: ‘If I was 
astonished at the buildings, fields, and gardens 
of this yearande-half-otl: eolony, I was more 
astonished at the sight of the colonists, as I be- 
held them one night, gathered in the town hall. 
There were so many of them, and formed so gay 
and smiling a crowd, that I almost looked for 
the trap-doors, up which it seemed they must 
have come like the foiry folk in a Christmas 
spectacle; yet they looked like any thing but 
fairies—good, solid, earnest men and women, and 
stalwart lads and blooming girls. The faces of 
the men showed that they took the great New 
York journals, and were alive to all the issues 
Net the day, and the fashions of the ladies showed 

at Harper's Bazar has found its way to their 
new homes.”’ 





London has now on exhibition a prodigy. 
Name, Caroline Heenan’; age, twenty-two; 
weight, five hundred and sixty pounds; waist 
measure, sevenfe6t ; arm measure, twenty-six 
inches. .@ 6 is: ‘‘ handsome, and highly in- 
tellige ects. to grow greater as she 
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80 on d'was thie he 
@vening of one day the buds i 
mches in length. Such a rapid"€ ei 
naturally excited the interest of the owner, ane 
a few friends Were invited to witness the unfold- 
ing of these strange blossoms. At ten o’clock 
at night the unsightly plant still held the buds 
in durance close; but at eleven there was a mys- 
terious movement, a sort of struggle for deliv- 
erance, and four magnificent beauties sudden! 
expanded into floral life, sending out such vol- 
umes of rich perfume that the spectators were 
oppressed by its superabundance. Before the 
morning dawned every fair blossom had droop- 
ed, shriveled, and died. Not the slightest trace 
of them remained, not a vestige of form or fra- 
grance lingered—all had vanished as a dream. 












The love of flowers seems universal in Lon- 
don. The windows of palatial residences glow 
with costly blossoms, and every poor woman 
has a broken-nosed tea-pot, with a cherished ge- 
ranium growing in it. . 





Some of our readers may be interested to 
know something concerning the toilettes of En- 
glish brides and bride-maids. We quote from 
the “fashionable weddings” of the Court Jour- 
nal, omitting names, however, as being unessen- 
tial: ‘“*The bride was charmingly attired in rich 
white satin, trimmed with costly Brussels lace, 
veil of the same, wreath ot orange blossoms, 
and diamond ornaments. The bride-maids were 
eight in number, four of whom wore very hand- 
some dresses of ‘rose de thé’ silk, with flounces 
of white muslin; the other four wore blue silk, 
similarly trimmed, and wreaths to correspond, 
with tulle veils.” Another “‘ pretty and accom- 
plished bride was attired in a handsome dress of 
white gros-grain silk, trimmed with ruchings 
of the same, orange blossom wreath, and veil. 
The bride-maids, tive in number, were dressed 
in white organdy muslins, with train skirts 
trimmed with deep Russian pledted flounces o' 
the same; tunics square in front, and looped up 
at the back en panier with broad mauve satin 
ribbon. White tulle bonnets, with long veils, 
trimmed with marabout feathers and mauve rib- 
bon. The bridegroom presented each bride- 
maid with a handsome gold locket, the photo- 
graph of the bride on one side, and the initials 
of the bridegroom on the other.” At a third 
wedding ‘‘the bride wore a dress of rich white 
crystalline silk, with Limerick lace flounces and 
tunic; tulle veil trimmed with ruches of tulle 
and orange blossom; also a magnificent parure 
of pearls and diamonds, necklace, ear-rings, and 
bracelet. The six bride-maids wore dresses or 
white tarlatan, made with three deep pleated 
flounces, each headed with full double ruches 





of yellow and mauve tariatan, square-cut bodies 








women cook quite as well as men; that, there-* 


old town of Greeley. ‘‘Growth”’ refers quite as - 


and tunics of white corded silk, also. trimmed 
with ruches, and the latter looped with large 
rosettes of the two colors. A yellow rose and 
purple pansiés in the hair; long tulle veils,” 





The nursery for exotics which is being con-. 


structed at the “es gd of Central Park will 
be composed of g anc. iron, and be 200 feet 
wide by 175 deep. It is thought it will be capa- 
ble of containing 60,000 plants. 





A storm generally travels twenty-five miles an 
hour; the average velocity of a tornado is fifty 
miles. Such is the conclusion from observa- 
tions of the signal service. 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 
Avtuor or “Lapy Aupuey’s SEonet,” ETO. 








CHAPTER XXVIII. 
““IF I SHOULD MEET THEE—” 


Mr. Wooster's villa was almost perfection 
in its way. . There'was something of that osten- 
tatious simplicity whereby the parvenu endeav~ 
ors sometimes to escape from the vulgar glitter 
of his wealth. The chairs and tables were of 
unpolished oak, and of a rustic fashion. There 
were no pictures, but the walls of the dining- 
room were covered with majolica panels of a pale 
gray ground, whereon sported groups of shep- 
herds and shepherdesses after Boucher, painted 


on the earthenware with the airiest brush in del- © 


icate rose-color; the drawing-room and break- 
fast-room were lined with fluted chintz, in which 
the same delicate grays and rose-colors were 
the prevailing hues. ‘The floors were of inlaid 
woods, covered only by a small Persian carpet 
here and there. There was no bubl or marquet- 
ry, not a scrap of gilding or a yard of silk or 
satin, in the house; but there was an all-per- 
vading coolness, and in every room the perfume 
of freshly gathered flowers. 

Mr. Wooster told his fashionable acquaintance 
that in winter the villa was a howling wilderness 
by reason of damp and rats; but there were those 
of his Bohemian friemds who could have told of 
jovial parties assembled there in November, and 
saturnalias celebrated there in January; for Mr. 
Wooster was a bachelor of very liberal opinions, 
and had two sets of visitors. 

To-day the villa was looking its best and 
brightest. The hot-houses had been almost 
emptied of their choicest treasures in order to 
fill jardinigres and vases for all the rooms. Mr. 
Wooster had obeyed Lady Laura, and there was 
nothing but tea, coffee, and ices to be had in the 
house; nor were the tea and coffee dispensed in 
the usual business-like manner, which reduces 
private hospitality to the level of a counter at a 
railway-station. Instead of this, there were about 
fifty little tables dotted about the rooms, each pro- 

-vided with a gem of a tea-pot and egg-shell cups 
and saucers for three or four, so that Mr. Woos- 
ter’s feminine visitors might themselves have the 
delight of dispeasing that most feminine of all 
beverages. This contrivance gave great scope 
for flirtation, and was loudly praised by Mr. 
Wooster’s guests. 












The gardens of the villa were large—indeed, 
ock-broker had pulled down a fine old fam- 
Mision to get a site fcr his dainty little 
ling; and there was a good stretch of river 
itvige, from which the crowd could watch the 
s flash by—now the striped shirts shooting 


} far_abead to the cry of “‘ Bravo, Brazenose!” 





anon thé glitter of a line of light blue caps, as 
the Etonian crew answered to the call of their 
cockswain, and made a gallant attempt to catch 
their powerful opponents; while Radley, over- 
matched and outweighted, though by no. means 
a bad crew, plodded hopelessly but pluckily in 
the rear. Here Clarissa strolled for some time, 
leaning on her husband’s arm. and taking a very 
faint interest in the boats. ‘'-v ~s*ty sight, 
of course; but she had seen so many preity wights 
lately, and the brightness of them had lost all 
power to charm her. She looked on, like a per- 
son in a picture-gallery whose eyes and brain are 
dazed by looking at too many pictures. Mr. 
Granger noticed her listlessness, and was quick 
to take alarm. She was paler than usual, he 
thought. : 

‘I'm afraid you've been overdoing it with so 
many parties, Clary,” he said; ‘‘you are looking 
quite tired to-day.” 

“T am rather tired. I shall be glad to go 
back to Arden.” 

** And I too, my dear. The fact is, there’s 
nothing in the world I care less for than this 
sort of thing; but I wanted you to have all the 
enjoyment to be got out of a London season. It 
is only right that you should have any pleasure I 
can give you.” 

‘*You are too good to me,” Clarissa answered, 
with a faint sigh. 

Her husband did not notice the sigh, but he 
did remark the phrase, which was one she had 
used very often—one that wounded him a little 
whenever he heard it. 

“‘Tt is not a question of goodness, my dear,” 
he said. ‘‘I love you, and I want to make you 
happy.” 

Later in the afternoon, when the racing was 
at its height, and almost all Mr. Wooster’s visit- 
ors had crowded to the terrace by the river, Cla- 
rissa strolled into one of the shrubbery walks, 
quite alone. It was after luncheon; and the 
rattle of plates and glasses and the confusion of 
tongues that had obtained during the banquet 
had increased the nervous headache with which 
she had begun the day. This grove of shining 
laurel and arbutus was remote from the river, 
and as solitary just now as if Mr. Wooster’s hun- 
dred or so of guests had been miles away. ‘There 
were rustic benches here and tuere; and Clarissa 
seated herself upon one of them, which was agree- 
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bly placed in a recess among the greenery. She 
ras gna than usually depressed to-day, and no 
longer able to maintain that artificial vivacity by 
which she had contrived to conceal her depres- 
sion. Her sin had found her out. ‘The loveless 
union, entered upon so lightly, was beginning to 
weigh her down, as if the impalpable tie that 
bound her to her husband had been the iron 
chain that links a galley-slave to his companion, 

**T have been very wicked,” she said to her- 
self; ‘‘and he is so good to me! If I could only 
teach myself to love him.” 

She knew now that the weakness which had 
made her so plastic a creature in her father’s 
hands had been an injustice to her husband ; 
that it was not herself only she had been bound 
to consider in this matter. It was one thing to 
fling away her own chances of happiness; but it 
was another thing to jeopardize the peace of the 
man she married. i 

She was meditating on these things with a 
hopeless sense of confusion—a sense that her 
married life was like some dreadful labyrinth, 
into which she had strayed unawares, and from 
which there was no hope of escape—when she 
was startled by an approaching footstep, and, 
looking up suddenly, saw George Fairfax com- 
ing slowly toward her, just as she had seen him 
in Marley Wood that summer day. How far 
away from her that day seemed now! 

‘They had not met since that night in the or- 
chard, nearly two years ago. She felt her face 
changing from pale to burning red, and then 
growing pale again. But by a great effort she 
was able to answer him in a steady voice pres- 
ently when he spoke to her. ; 

‘*What a happiness to see you again, my dear 
Mrs. Granger!” he said, in his lightest tone, 
dropping quietly down into the seat by her side. 
“‘T was told you were to be here to-day, or I 
should not have come—I am so heartily. sick of 
all this kind of thing. But I really wanted to 
see you.” 

‘You were not at the luncheon, were you?” 
asked Clarissa, feeling that she must say some- 
thing, and not knowing what to say. 

**No; I have only been here half an hour or 
so. ‘I hunted for you among that gaping crowd 
by the river, and then began a circuit of the 
grounds. I have been lucky enough to find you 
without going very far. I have some news for 
you, Mrs, Granger.” 

‘* News for me?” 

‘Yes; about your brother—abonut Mr. Austin 
Lovel.” 

That name banished every other thought. 
She turned to the speaker eagerly. 

‘“‘News of him—of my dear Austin? Oh, 
thank you a thousand times, Mr. Fairfax! Have 
you heard where he is and what he is doing? 
Pray, pray tell me quickly !” she said, tremulous 
with excitement. 

‘*T have done more than that: I have seen 


im. 

‘‘In England—in London?” cried Clarissa, 
making a little movement as if she would have 
gone that moment to find him. 

‘*No, not in England. Pray take things 
quietly, my dear Mrs. Granger. I have a good 
deal to tell you, if you will only listen calmly.” 

‘Tell me first that my brother is well—and 
happy, and then I will listen patiently to every 
thing.” 

‘*T think I may venture to say that he is tol- 
erably well; but his happiness is a fact I can not 
vouch for. If he does find himself in a condi- 
tion so unusual to mankind, he is a very lucky 
fellow. I never meta man yet who owned to 
being happy; and my own experience of life has 
afforded me only some few brief hours of perfect 
happiness.” 

He looked at her with a smile that said as 
plainly as the plainest words, ‘‘ And those were 
when I was with you, Clarissa.” 

She noticed neither the look nor the words 
that went before it. She was thinking of her 
brother, and of him only. 

‘*But you have seen him,” she said. ‘‘If he 
is not in England, he must be very near—in 
Paris perhaps. I heard you were in Paris.” 

**Yes; it was in Paris that I saw him.” 

**So near! Oh, thank God! I shall see my 
brother again. ‘Tell me every thing about him, 
Mr. Fairfax—every thing.” 

“Twill. It is best you should have a plain, 
unvarnished account. You remember the prom- 
ise I made you at Hale? Well, I tried my ut- 
most to keep that promise. I hunted up the 
man I spoke of—a man who had been an asso- 
ciate of your brother’s; but, unluckily, he and 
Mr. Lovel had kept up no ‘correspondencé after 
your brother went abroad; in short, he could 
tell me nothing—not even where your brother 
went. He had only a vague idea that it was 
somewhere in Australia. So, you see, I was 
quite at a stand-still here. I made several at- 
tempts in other directions, but all with the same 
result; and at last I gave up all hope of ever 
being of any use to you in this business.” 

“ “You were very kind to take so much trou- 

e. 

“*T felt quite ashamed of my failure; I feel 
almost as much ashamed of my success—for it 
was perfectly accidental. I was looking at some 
water-colored sketches in a friend’s rooms in the 
Rue du Faubourg St: Honoré—sketches of mili- 
tary life, caricatures full of dash and humor, in 
a style that was quite out of the common way, 
and which yet seemed in some manner familiar 
tome. My friend saw that I admired the things. 
“They are my latest acquisitions in the way of 
art,’ he said; ‘they are done by a poor fellow 
who lives in a shabby third floor near the Lux- 
embourg—an Englishman called Austin. If 
you admire them so much, you might as well 
order a set of them. It would be almost an act 
of charity.’ The name struck me at once—your 
brother’s Christian name; and then I remem- 
bered that I had been shown some caricature 





portraits which he had done of his brother offi- 
cers in the Fifty-first—things exactly in the style 
of the sketches I had been looking at. I asked 
for this Mr. Austin’s address, and drove off at 
once to find him, with a few lines of introduc- 
tion from my friend. ‘The man is proud,’ he 
said, ‘though he carries his poverty lightly 
enough.’” 

‘*Poor Austin!” sighed Clarissa. 

**T need not weary you with minute details. 
I found this Mr. Austin, and at once recognized 
your brother, though he is much altered—very 
much altered. He did not know me until after- 
ward, when I told him my name, and recalled 
our acquaintance. ‘There was every sign of 
poverty: he looked worn and haggard; his 
clothes were shabby ; his painting-room was the 
common sitting-room; his wife was seated by 
the open window patching a child’s frock; his 
two children were playing about the room.” 
‘*He is married, then? I did not even know 
that.” 

‘*Yes, he is married; and I could see ata 
glance that an unequal marriage has been one 
among the causes of his ruin. The woman is 
well énough—pretty, with a kind of vulgar pret- 
tiness, and evidently fond of him. But sucha 
marriage is moral death for any man. I con- 
trived to get a little talk with him alone—told 
him of my acquaintance with you, and of the 
promise that I had made to you. His manner 
had been all gayety and lightness until then; 
but at the mention of your name he fairly broke 
down. ‘Tell her that I have never ceased to 
love her,’ he said; ‘tell her there are times when 
I dare not think of her.’” 

‘He has not forgotten me, then? But pray 
go on; tell me every thing.” 

‘*There is not much more to tell. He gave 
me a brief sketch of his adventures since he sold 
out. Fortune had gone against him. He went 
to Melbourne soon after his marriage, which, he 
confessed, was the chief cause of his quarrel with 
his father; but in Melbourne, as in every other 
Australian city to which he pushed his way, he 
found art at a discount. It was the old story: 
the employers of labor wanted skilled mechanics 
or stalwart navigators; there was no field for a 
gentleman or a genius. Your brother and his 
wife just escaped starvation in the New World, 
and just contrived to pay their way back to the 
Old World. ‘There were reasons why he should 
not show himself in England, or, in plainer 
words, creditors whom he did not care to face, 
not having passed through the purifying ordeal 
of the Bankruptcy Court. So he shipped him- 
self and his family in a French vessel bound for 
Havre, and came straight on to Paris, where, he 
told me, he found it tolerably easy to get em- 
ployment for his pencil. ‘I give a few lessons,’ 
he said, ‘and work for a dealer; and by that 
means we just contrive to live. We dine every 
day, and I have a decent coat, though you don’t 
happen to find me in it. I can only atford to 
wear it when I go to my pupils. It is from- 
hand-to-mouth work; and if any illness should 
strike me down, the wife and little ones must 
starve.’” 

‘*Poor fellow! poor fellow! Did you tell 
him that I was rich—that I could help him ?” 

‘© Yes,’ answered Mr. Fairfax, with an un- 
mistakable bitterness in his tone; ‘‘I told him 
that you had married the rich Mr. Granger.” 

‘* How can I best assist him ?” asked Clarissa, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Every penny I have in the world is 
at his disposal. I can give him three or four 
hundred a year. I have five hundred quite in 
my own control, and need not spend more than 
one. I have been rather extravagant since my 
marriage, and have not much money by me just 
now, but I shall economize from henceforward ; 
and [ do not mind-asking Mr. Granger to help 
my brother.” 

“*If you will condescend to take my advice, 
you will not do any thing of that kind. Even 
my small knowledge of your brother’s character 
is sufficient to make me very certain that an ap- 
peal to Mr. Granger is just the very last thing to 
be attempted in this case.” 

‘*But why so? my husband is one of the most 
generous men in the world, I think.” 

‘*'To you, perhaps, that is very natural. Toa 
man of Mr. Granger’s wealth a few thousands 
more or less are not worth consideration; but 
where there is a principle or a prejudice at stake, 
that kind of man is apt to tighten his purse- 
strings with a merciless hand. You would not 
like to run the risk of a refusal ?” 

‘*T do not think there is any fear of that.” 

** Possibly not ; but there is your brother to 
be considered in this matter. Do you think it 
would be pleasant for him to know that his ne- 
cessities were exposed to such a—to a brother- 
in-law whom he had never seen?” 

**T do not know,” said Clarissa, thoughtful- 
ly; ‘‘I fancied that he would be glad of any 
helping hand that would extricate him from his 
difficulties. I should be so glad to get those 
dreadful debts paid—to see him restored to his 
proper position in the world.” 

‘*My dear Mrs. Granger, it is better not to 
think of that. There is a kind of morass from 
which no man can be extricated. I believe your 
brother has sunk into that lower world of Bo- 
hemianism from which a man rarely cares to 
emerge. ‘The denizens of that nethermost cir- 
cle lose their liking for the upper air—can scarce- 
ly breathe it, in fact. No, upon my word, I 
would not try to rehabilitate him; least of all 
through the generosity of Mr. Granger.” 

“If I could only see him,” said Clarissa, de- 
spondingly. 

‘*T doubt whether he would come to England, 
even for the happiness of seeing you. If you 
were in Paris, now, I dare say it might be man- 
aged. We could bring about a meeting. But I 
feel quite sure that your brother would not care 
to make himself known to Mr. Granger, or to 
meet your father. There is a deadly feud be- 





tween those two; and I should think it likely 
Mr. Lovel has prejudiced your husband against 
his son.” 

Clarissa was fain to admit that it was so. 
More than once she had ventured to speak of 
her brother to Daniel Granger, and on each oc- 
casion had quickly perceived that her husband 
had some fixed opinion about Austin, and was 
inclined to regard her love for him as an amiable 
weakness that should be as far as possible dis- 


couraged. 

‘* Your father has told me the story of his dis- 
agreement with his son, my dear Clarissa,” Dan- 
iel Granger had said, in his gravest tone, ‘‘ and 
after what I have heard, I can but think it would 
be infinitely wise in you to forget that you ever 
had a brother.” 

This was hard; and Clarissa felt her husband’s 
want of sympathy in this matter as keenly as she 
could have felt any overt act of unkindness. 

‘*Will you give me Austin’s address?” she 
asked, after a thoughtful pause. ‘‘I can write 
to him, at least, and send him some money, with- 
out consulting any one. I have about thirty 
pounds left of my last quarter’s money, and even 
that may be of use to him.” 

‘*Most decidedly. The poor fellow told me 
he had been glad to get ten napoleons for half 
a dozen sketches—more than a fortnight’s hard 
work. Would it not be better, by-the-way, for 
you to send your letter to me, and allow me to 
forward it to your brother? and if you would 
like to send him fifty pounds, or say a hundred, 
I shall be only too proud to be your banker.” 

Clarissa blushed crimson, remembering that 
scene in the orchard, and her baffled lover’s men- 
aces. Had he forgiven her altogether, and was 
this kind interest in her affairs an unconscious 
heaping of coals of fire on her head? Had he 
forgiven her so easily? Again she argued with 
herself, as she had so often argued before, that 
his love had never been more than a truant fan- 
cy, a transient folly, the merest vagabondage of 
an idle brain. 

**You are very good,” she said, with a tinge 
of hauteur ; ‘‘but I could not think of borrowing 
money, even to help my brother. If you will 
kindly tell me the best method of remitting 
money to Paris.” 

Here, Mr. Fairfax said, there was a difficul- 
ty; it ought to be remitted through a banker, 
and Mrs. Granger might find this troublesome 
to arrange, unless she had an account of her 
own. 

Clarissa said she had no account, but met the 
objection by suggesting bank-notes; and Mr. 
Fairfax was compelled to own that notes upon 
the Bank of England could be converted into 
French coin at any Parisian money-changer’s. 

He gave Clarissa the address, 13 Rue du 
Chevalier Bayard, near the Luxembourg. 

‘*T will write to him to-night,” she said, and 
then rose from the rustic bench among the lau- 
rels. ‘‘I think I must go and look for my hus- 
band now. [I left him some time ago on account 
of a headache. I wanted to get away from the 
noise and confusion on the river bank.” 

‘*Ts it wise to return to the noise and confu- 
sion so soon?” asked Mr. Fairfax, who had no 
idea of bringing this interview to so sudden a 
close. 

He had been waiting for such a meeting for a 
long time; waiting witha kind of sullen patience, 
knowing that it must come, sooner or later, with- 
out any special effort of his; waiting with a 
strange mixture of feelings and sentiments—dis- 
appointed passion, wounded pride, mortified van- 
ity, an angry sense of wrong that had been done 
to him by Clarissa’s marriage, an eager desire 
to see her again, which was half a lover's yearn- 
ing, half an enemy’s lust of vengeance. 

He was not a good man. Such a life as he 
had led is a life that no man can lead with im- 
punity. ‘To say that he might still be capable 
of a generous action or unselfish impulse, would 
be to say much for him, given the history of his 
manhood. A great preacher of to-day has de- 
clared that he could never believe the man who 
said he had never been tempted. For George 
Fairfax’s life had been crowded with tempta- 
tions, and he had not made even the feeblest 
stand against the tempter. He had been an 
eminently fortunate man in all the trifles which 
make up the sum of a frivolous existence; and 
though his successes had been for the most part 
small social triumphs, they had not been <he less 
agreeable. He had never felt the sting of fuil- 
ure until he stood in the Yorkshire orchard that 
chill October evening, and pleaded in vain to 
Clarissa Lovel. She was little more than a 
school-girl, and she rejected him. It was as if 
Lauzun, after having played fast and loose with 
that eldest daughter of France who was after- 
ward his wife, had been flouted by some milli- 
ner’s apprentice, or made light of by an obscure 
little soubrette in Moliére’s troop of comedians. 
He had neither forgotten nor forgiven this slight, 
and mingled with that blind, unreasoning pas- 
sion, which he had striven in vain to conquer, 
there was an ever-present sense of anger and 
wrong. 

When Clarissa rose from the bench he rose 
too, and laid his hand hghtly on her arm with a 
detaining gesture. 

‘*If you knew how long I have been wishing 
for this meeting, you would not be so anxious to 
bring it to a close,” he said, earnestly. 

‘*Tt was very good of you to wish to tell me 
about poor Austin,” she said, pretending to mis- 
understand him, ‘‘and I am really grateful. 
But I must not stay any longer away from my 
party.” 

‘* Clarissa—a thonsan¢ pardons!—Mrs. Gran- 
ger” (there is no describing the expression he 
gave to the ntterance of that last name—a veiled 
contempt and aversion that just stopped short of 
actual insolence because it seemed involuntary ), 
‘‘why are you so hard upon me? You have 
confessed that you wanted to escape the noise 





yonder, and yet to avoid me you would go back * 
to that. Am I so utterly obnoxious to you ?” 

‘*'You are not at all obnoxious to me; bat I 
am really anxious to rejoin my party. My hus- 
band will begin to wonder what has become of 
me. Ah, there is my step-daughter coming to 
look for me.” 

Yes, there was Miss Granger, slowly advan= 
cing toward them. She had been quite in time 
to see George Fairfux’s entreating gestures, bis 
pleading air. She approached them with a coun- 
tenance that would have been quite as appro- 
priate to a genteel funeral—where any outward 
demonstration of grief would be in had taste—as 
it was to Mr. Wooster’s féte; a countenance ex- 
pressive of a kind of dismal resignation to the 
burden of existence in a world that was un- 
worthy of her. 

‘* Twas just coming back to the river, Sophia,” 
Mrs. Granger said, not without some faint indi- 
cations of embarrassment. ‘‘ I'm afraid Mr.— 
I'm afraid Daniel must have heen looking for me.” 

‘* Papa Aas been looking for you,” Miss Gran- 
ger replied, with unrelenting stiffness. —‘* How do 
you do, Mr. Fairfax ?” shaking hands with him in 
a frigid manner.—‘‘ He quite lost the last race. 
When I saw that he was growing really anxious, 
I suggested that he should go one way and [ 
the other in search of you. That is what 
brought me here.” 

It was as much as to say, ‘‘ Pray understand 
that I have no personal interest in your move- 
ments.” 

‘* And yet I have not been so very long away,” 
Clarissa said, with a deprecating smile. 

‘You may not have been conscious of the lapse 
of time. You have been long. You said you 
would go and rest for a quarter of an hour or so, 
and you have been resting more than an hour.” 

‘*T don't remember saying that; but you are 
always so correct, Sophia.” 

“*T make a point of being exact in small 
things. We had better go round the garden to 
look for papa. Good-afternoon, Mr. Fairfax.” 

** Good-afternoon, Miss Granger.” 

George Fairfax shook hands with Clarissa. 

**Good-by, Mrs. Granger.” 

That was all, but the words were accompa- 
nied by a look and a pressure of the hand that 
brought the warm blood into Clarissa’s cheeks. 
She had made for herself that worst enemy a 
woman can haye—a disappointed lover. 

While they were shaking hands, Mr. Granger 
came ijn sight at the other end of the walk; so 
it was only natural that Mr. Fairfax, who had 
been tolerably intimate with him at Hale Cas- 
tle, should advance to meet him. There were 
the usual salutations between the two men, ex- 
changed with that stereotyped air of heartiness 
which seems common to Englishmen. 

‘**T think we had better get home by the next 
train, Clarissa,” said Mr. Granger: “ five-fifty. 
I told them to have the brougham ready for us 
at Paddington from half past six.” 

**T am quite ready to go,” Clarissa said. 

** Your headache is better, I hope.” 

** Yes; I had almost forgotten it.” 

Miss Granger gave an audible sniff, which did 
not escape George Fairfax. 

** What! suspicious already ?” he said to him- 
self. 

‘*You may as well come and dine with us, 
Mr. Fairfax, if you have nothing better to do,” 
said Mr. Granger, with his lofty air, as much as 
to say, ‘‘I suppose I ought to be civil to this 
young man.” 

‘*It is quite impossible that I could have anp 
thing better to do,” replied Mr. Fairfax. 

“In that case, if you will kindly give your 
arm to my daughter, we'll move off at once. I 
have wished Mr. Wooster good-afternoon on 
your part, Clary. I suppose we may as well 
walk to the station.” 

“If you please.” 

And in this manner they departed, Miss Gran- 
ger just touching George Fairfax’s coat sleeve 
with the tips of her carefully gloved fingers; 
Clarissa and her husband walking before them, 
arm in arm. Mr. Fairfax did his utmost to 
make himself agreeable during that short walk 
to the station; so much so that Sophia unbent 
considerably, and was good enough to inform 
him of her distaste for these frivolous pleasures, 
and of her wonder that other people could go on 
from year to year with an appearance of enjoy- 
ment. 

“*T really don’t see what else one can do with 
one’s life, Miss Granger,” her companion an- 
swered, lightly. ‘‘ Of course, if a man had the 
genius of a Beethoven, or a Goethe, or a Mi- 
chael Angelo, or if he were ‘a heaven-born 
general,’ like Clive, it would be different; he 
would have some purpose and motive in his ex- 
istence. But for the ruck of humanity, what 
can they do but enjoy life after their lights ?” 

If all the most noxious opinions of Voltaire 
and the rest of the Encyclopedists had been ex- 
pressed in éne sentence, Miss Granger could not 
have looked more horrified than she did on hear- 
ing this careless remark of Mr. Fairfax’s. 

She gave a little involuntary shudder, and 
wished that George Fairfax had been one of the 
model children, so that she might have set him 
to learn the first five chapters in the first book 
of Chronicles, and thus poured the light of what 
she called Biblical knowledge upon his benight- 
ed mind. 

“T do not consider the destiny of a Michael 
Angelo or a Goethe to be envied,” she said, sol- 
emnly. ‘Our lives are given us for something 
better than painting pictures or writing poems.” 

“Perhaps; and yet I have read somewhere 
that St. Luke was a painter, and painted the 
portrait of his great Master,” returned George 
Fairfax. 

‘*Read somewhere” was too vague a phrase 
for Miss Granger's approval. 

“Tam not one of those who set much value 
on tradition,” she said, with increased severity. 
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“HE HAD HIS OPPORTUNITY, AND HE KNEW HOW TO IMPROVE IT.” 


“It has been the favorite armor of our adversa- 
ries.’ 

‘* Our adversaries ?” 

‘Yes, Mr, Fairfax. Of Rome!” 

Happily for George Fairfax they were by this 
time very near-the station. Mr. and Mrs. Gran- 
ger had walked before them, and Mr. Fairfax 
had been watching the tall, slender figure by the 
manufacturer’s side, not ill pleased to perceive 
that those two found very little to say to each 
other during the walk. In the railway carriage, 
presently, he had the seat opposite Clarissa, and 
was able to talk to her as much as he liked ; for 
Mr. Granger, tired with staring after swift-flash- 
ing floats in the open sunshine, leaned his head 
back against the cushions and calmly slumbered. 
The situation reminded Mr. Fairfax of his first 
meeting with Clarissa. But she was altered 
since then: that charming air of girlish candor, 
which he had found so fascinating, had now 
given place to a womanly self-possession that 
puzzled him not a little. He could make no 
headway against that calm reserve, which was 

et not ungracious. He felt that from first to 
ast in this business he had been.a :fool. He 
had shown his cards in his anger, and Clarissa 
had taken alarm. 

He was something less than a deliberate vil- 
lain: but he loved her; he loved her, and until 
now fate had always given him the thing that 
he cared for. Honest Daniel Granger, sleeping 
the sleep of innocence, seemed to him nothing 
more than a gigantic stumbling-block in his way. 
He was utterly reckless of consequences—of 
harm done to others, above all—just as his fa- 
ther had been before him. Clarissa’s rejection 
had aroused all the worst attributes of his nature: 
an obstinate will, a boundless contempt for any hu- 
man creature not exactly of his own stamp—for 
that prosperous trader, Daniel Granger, for in- 
stance—and a pride that verged upon the diabolic. 

So, during that brief express journey, he sat 
talking gayly enough to Clarissa about the Pa- 
risian opera-houses,-the last new plays at the 
Frangais and the Odéon, the May races at Chan- 
tilly, and so.én, yet hatching his grand scheme 
all the while, It had taken no definite shape as 
yet, but it filled-his mind none the less. 

**Strange that this fellow, Granger, should have 
been civil,” he said to himself. ‘‘ But that kind 
of man generally contrives to aid and abet his 
own destruction,” ° 

And then he glanced at this fellow, Granger, 
sleeping peacefully with his head in an angle of 
the carriage, and made a contemptuous compar- 
ison between himself.and the millionaire. Mr. 
Granger had been all very well in the abstract 
before he became an obstacle in the path of 
George Fairfax. But things were altered now, 
and Mr. Fairfax scrutinized him with the eyes 
of an enemy. 

The dinner in Clarges Street was a very quiet 
affair. George Fairfax was the only visitor, and 
the Grangers were “‘ due” at an evening party. 
He learned with considerable annoyance that 
they were to leave London at the end of that 
week, whereby he could have little opportunity 
of seeing Clarissa. He might have followed her 
down to Yorkshire, certainly ; but such a course 
would have been open to remark; nor would it 
be good taste for him to show himself in the 
neighborhood of Hale Castle while Geraldine 
Challoner was there. He had an opportunity of 
talking confidentially to Clarissa once after din- 
ner, when Mr. Granger, who had not fairly fin- 
ished his nap in the railway carriage, had retired 
to a dusky corner of the drawing-room and sunk 
anew into slumber, and when Miss Granger 
seemed closely occupied in the manufacture of 
an embroidered pincushion for a fancy fair, Ab- 
sorbing as the manipulation of chenille and 
beads might be, however, her work did not pre- 
vent her keeping a tolerably sharp watch upon 


those two figures by the open piano: Clarissa | 








with one hand wandering idly over the keys, 
playing some random passage, pianissimo, now 
and then ; George Fairfax standing by the angle 
of the piano, bending down to talk to her with 
an extreme earnestness. 

He had his opportunity, and he knew how to 
improve it. He was talking of her brother. 
That subject made a link between them that 
nothing else could have made. She forgot her 
distrust of George Fairfax when he spoke with 
friendly interest of Austin. 

“Is the wife very vulgar?” Clarissa asked, 
when they had been talking some time. 

** Not so especially vulgar. That sort of thing 
would be naturally toned down by her associa- 
tion with your brother. But she has an unmis- 
takable air of Bohemianism ; looks like a third- 
rate actress or dancer, in short; or perhaps an 
artist’s model, I should not wonder if that were 
her position, by-the-way, when your brother fell 
in love with her. She is handsome still, though 
a little faded and worn by her troubles, poor 
soul! and seems fond of him.” 

**T am glad of that. How I should like to 
see him and the poor wife and the children— 
my brother’s children! I have never had any 
children fond of me.” 

She thought of Austin in his natural position, 
as the heir of Arden Court, with his children 
playing in the old rooms—not as they were now, 
in the restored splendor of the Middle Ages, but 
as they had been in her childhood, sombre and 
faded, with here and there a remnant of former 
grandeur. 

Mr. Granger woke presently, and George Fair- 
fax wished them good-night. 

‘*T hope we shall see you at the Court some 
day,” Clarissa’s husband said, with a kind of 
stately. cordiality. ‘* We can nof offer you the 
numerous attractions of Hale Castle, but we 
have good shooting, and’ we generally have a 
houseful in September and October.” . . 

‘*T shall be most happy to make one of the 
houseful,” Mr. Fairfax said, with a smile—that 
winning smile which had helped him to make so 
many friends, and which meant so little. He 
went away in a thoughtful spirit. 

**Is she happy?” he asked himself. ‘‘ She 
does not seem unhappy; but then women have 
such a marvelous power of repression or dis- 
simulation one can never be sure of any thing 
about them. At Hale I could have sworn that 
she loved me. Could a girl of that age be abso- 
lutely mercenary, and be caught at once by the 
prospect of bringing down such big game as 
Daniel Granger? Has she sold herself for a 
fine house and a great fortune, and is she satis- 
fied with the price? Surely no. She is:not the 
sort of woman to be made happy by splendid 
furniture and fine dresses; no, nor by the com- 
mon round of fashionable pleasures. ‘There was 
sadness in her face when I came upon her un- 
awares to-day. Yes, I am sure of that. But 
she has schooled herself to hide her feelings.” 

‘‘T wonder you asked Mr. Fairfax to Arden, 
papa,” said Miss Granger, when the visitor had 
departed. 

‘“Why, my dear? He is a very pleasant 
young man; and I know he likes our part of 
the country. Besides, I suppose he will be a 
good deal at Hale this year, and that his mar- 
riage will come off before long. Lord Calder- 
wood must have been dead a year.” 

‘* Lord Calderwood has been dead nearly two 
years,” replied Miss Granger. ‘I fancy, that 
the engagement between Mr. Fairfax and Lady 
Geraldine must have been broken off. If it were 
not so they would surely have’ been. married .be- 
fore now. And I observed that Mr. Fairfax was 
not with Lady Laura to-day. I do not know 
how long he may have been in the gardens,” Miss 
Granger added, with a suspicious glance at her 
step- mother, ‘“‘but he certainly was not with 
Lady Laura during any part of the time.” 





Clarissa blushed when Lady Geraldine’s en- 
gagement was spoken of. She felt as if she had 
been in some manner guilty in not having com- 
municated the intelligence Lady Laura had given 
her. It seemed awkward to have to speak of it 
now. 

**Yes,” she said, with a very poor attempt at 
carelessness, ‘‘the engagement is broken off. 
Lady Laura told me so some time ago.” 

‘*Indeed!” exclaimed Sophia. ‘‘ How odd 
that you should not mention it!” 

Daniel Granger looked first at his daughter, 
and then at his wife. There was something in 
this talk—a sort of semi-significance—that dis- 
pleased him. What was George Fairfax, that 
either his wife or his daughter should be inter- 
ested in him? 
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“* Clarissa may not have thought the fact worth 
mentioning, my dear,” he said, stiffly. ‘It is 
quite unimportant to us.” 

He waived the subject away, as he might have 
done if it had been some small operation in com- 
merce altogether unworthy of his notice; but in 
his secret heart he kept the memory of his wife’s 
embarrassed manner. He had not forgotten the 
port-folio of drawings among which the likeness 


‘of George Fairfax figured so prominently. It 


had seemed a small thing at the time—the mer- 
est accident; one head was as good to draw as 


| another, and soon, he had told himself; but he 


knew now that his wife did not love him, and he 
= to know if she had ever loved any one 
else. 








REFLECTIONS. 


Tue crystal lake is smooth outspread, 
The sun is bright, the air is still: 
Unmoved the lilies in their bed, 
And scarce a ripple on the rill: 
The lilies from their reedy nest 
Their own selves in the waters see: 
The slumbrous tide it tells of rest, 
And tree looks down on mirrored tree. 


And gracefully the swans glide on, 
Where shines the sun or darkens shade, 
And here the beams flash down upon 
The checkered velvet of the glade. 
And there she sits: upon the mere 
Her eyes intently fixed before her: 
What sees she in those waters clear, 
What hears in breezes hov'ring o’er her? 


My lady—what? A calm delight, 
Like that of this unruffled day, 
O’erspreads your features: to your sight 
What pleasant shapes float onward, say ? 
Or what your thoughts as oft you gaze 
On Nature’s gladness and her joy? 
Or, faintly seen through golden haze, 
What fancies, say, your mind employ? 


Or what reflections note you there 
Upon the water’s outspread face, 

Or, doubtful ’twixt the gloom and glare, 
What shapes fantastic can you trace? 
The heaven, the trees, the sun’s glad gleam, 

Yon swans that sail adown the rill, 
Or, as they are, or mirrored, seem— 
Are these the thoughts your fancies fill? 


And yet, methinks, might I divine 
What is it holds your pensive mind, 
It is not these, I dare opine, 
These images that I should find. 
She waits for Aim: her fancy sees 
One face upon the wavelet’s tide ; 
She hears his voice in every breeze, 
His presence even by her side. 
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Drawers for Girl from 3 to 5 Years old. 


TesE drawers of fine shirting are trimmed with needle-work insertion and 
a needle-work ruffle. Cut two pieces from Fig. 73, Supplement, observing 
the sloping contour of each front of the drawers. 


leg and sew it on a needle- 
work binding twelve inches 
wide, the other side of which 
is edged with a gathered nee- 
die-work ruffle an inch and 
three-quarters wide, and cover 
the seams made by doing this 
with a strip of the material a 
quarter of an inch wide, which 
is stitched on at both edges. 
Sew up the legs from 60 to 61, 
and from there to the under 
edge of the needle-work ruffle, 
with a double seam; face each 
half of the drawers along the 
piece cut out with a bias strip 
of shirting half an inch wide, 
join the fronts of the drawers 
from 62 to 63 with overhand 
stitches, and at the under end 
of the seam work a button-hole 
stitch stay. Gather the top of 
the drawers, sew them into a 
double belt an inch and a half 
wide and of the length re- 
quired ; sew through the upper 
edge of this belt from the mid- 
dle of each part of the drawers 
to the back edge for a shirr, 


DrawERS FOR GirL FROM’ TO 5 YEARS OLD. £ 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 73, 


through which run linen tape. Finish with a button-hole on the middle 


of the front, as shown by the illustration. 


Drawers for Girl from 10 to 12 Years old. 

TueseE drawers of fine shirting are tucked on the bottom and trimmed 
with needle-work. Cut two pieces from Fig. 74, Supplement, having pre- 
viously joined on the piece turned down in Supplement, and observing the 
contour of the front of the drawers. Allow the extra material necessary 


for the tucks ut the bottom of the drawers. 


Cut the belt of double shirt- 


ing from Fig. 75, Supplement. After tucking the bottom of the drawers, 
and trimming them with needle-work, sew up each leg from 64 to 65 with 





Surrt For Boy From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
58-64, 


No. XVL, Figs. 


along the upper edge, at the same time 
sewing in a cording. Gather the top 
of the drawers, and sew them into the 
double belt. Make a shirr through the 
latter along the straight line, and run 
tapes through it for tying the drawers. 


Corsets for Girl from 3 to 5 
Years old. 

Tuese white corded piqué corsets 
are furnished with a double row of but- 
tons, so as to lengthen or shorten the 
skirts as may be required. Cut one 
piece from Fig. 78, Supplement, and 
two pieces each from Figs. 79-82; in 
cutting from Fig. 82 the material must 
be taken double. Join the front with 
the back pieces each from 77 to 78 
with a double back stitch seam, having 
previously set in the gores, and on the 
under side of the two back edges stitch 
a strip of the material an inch and a 
quarter wide. Face the top and bot- 
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Poptin Corsets ror Srour LapIEs. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX. 
Figs sia Penh . 


a double seam, face 
the drawers along the 
piece cut out with a 
bias strip of the ma- 
terial three - quarters 
of an inch wide, and 
overhand the parts to- 
gether from 66 to 67. 
Sew up the belt pieces 
from 66 to 68, join 
the double material 





CHEMISE FoR GIRL FROM 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 





Gather the bottom of each 


Corsets FoR Girt From 8 To 5 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXII. 
: Figs 18-82. . ; 


For pattern and age kay see Supplement, 
No. XIV., Figs. 54 and 55. 


Covutit Corsets. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X., Figs. 37-44. 
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CHEMISE FOR CHILD FROM | TO 2 
YEARS OLD. 


ment, No. XV., Figs. 56 and 





Drawers For Giri From 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. “through,” which 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 74 and 75. 









For pattern and description see papeie- 


; Unprer-Watst For GIRL FROM 
6 to 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXL, 
j Figs. 76 and 77. 








10 ro 12 YEARS OLD. 


ment, No. XVIIL, 
a 





Unpver-DRAWERS FOR Boy FROM 


For pattern and description see — 
igs. 71 and 


tom with a bias strip of shirting half an inch wide, and stitch i on the right 
side. Set a bias strip an inch and three-quarters wide on the under side of the 
front as indicated on the pattern, and sew two rows of buttons on the corsets* 
as shown by the illustration. Furnish the back with corresponding buttons and 
button-holes, and, finally, sew on the shoulder straps, which are stitched along 


the outer edge according to the cor- 
responding figures. 


Under-Waist for Girl from 
6 to 8 Years old. 

Tuis waist is made of white cou- 
til. It is trimmed on the upper edge 
and armholes with white thread lace, 
and furnished with buttons for fast- 
ening on the under-garnients. Cut 
one piece from Fig. 76, Supplement, 
and two pieces from Fig. 77. Join 
the front and back pieces from 70 
to 71 and from 72 to 73 with a 
double back stitch seam, turning 
down the edges toward each other 
very narrow. Face the outer edge 
of the waist and the armholes with 
a strip of shirting or linen an inch 
and a quartér wide at the under and 
back edges, and half an inch wide 
at the upper edge and along the 
armholes. Furnish the back of the 
waist with buttons and button-holes, 
and the under edge with three but- 
tons, which serve for buttoning on 
the under-garments. Run linen tape 
through the hem on the upper edge, 
and trim the waist with thread lace, 
which is set on slightly gathered. 





an assault on the 
nerves. I have 
told you that we 
all live in the mid- 
channel of a great 
water-fall. Ex- 
hausted nature, in 
the wreck of the 
frame of a man 
about London, ar- 
y rived here yester- 
day with his valet. 
He had traveled 





means about a 


CHEMISE FOR GIRL FROM 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and a see ‘on 


No. XIII, Figs. 50 


EncGuisH LEATHER CORSETS. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL, Figs. 18-24- 








THE “WATERS” AT GASTEIN. 
MUST record, says a correspondent, one of the latest effects of 
the waters at Bad-Gastein; only it was an awkward application— 


Niegut-Surrt For Boy rrom 10 to 12 Years OLp. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


o. XVIL, Figs. 65-70. 


week. He went to bed, and told his 
servant not to call him on any account. 
He slept like a top, and when he awoke, 
his shutters being closed, it was dark 
as Nox or Erebus, or a negro minstrel, 
and he said, ‘‘ By Jupiter Pluvius!”— 
he is a youth of classical tastes—‘‘ it 
rains a hot ’un,” and so dozed off 
again, no doubt dreaming of the past 
dissipations of the idle-busy hours of a 
departed season, of bad things which 
came on and good things which did 
not come off. He wokeagain. ‘‘ Con- 
found the weather, worse than ever!” 
and so, being on the debtor side of the 
books of Somnus & Co., he paid in 
another little sleep as an installment, 
and thus went on till dinner-time next 
day. ‘‘ Will not monsieur get up to- 
day?” asked the valet. ‘‘Get up! 


No; why should I get up, when it 
pours ? 


God knows, bed is scares 


Coutit CorRseETs. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
Pige 25-30. 


No. VIL, 
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‘ | oakp am “Bat, monsienr, it is the only really 
y that they have had this year.” And so 
ft was; otr had kept his bed only because 
a water-fall was performing its set functions, and 
doing itsduty iff that state of life to which it had 
pleased ® picturesque nature to call it. I cun- 
fess that in this water-fall ville the first impulse 
when you, wake is to put up your umbrella. 








ANS WERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
B.—Get a cashmere wrap, either a polonaise, sacque, 


mantle. ; 

F. V. M.—Make your black alpaca by Marguerite 
Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 87, Vol. IV. 
. A Counrny Covers.—Gore the front and sides of 

our lemon-colored silk, trim with pleatings of white 
Swiss muslin, and wear beneath an over-skirt and 
basque of Swiss. The vivid color will be much soft- 
ened. 


Roxana.—A basque, coat sleeves, and single skirt is 
‘a good model for Your twilled plaid. Do not make a 
sailor collar and cuffs to your woolen pleated blouse. 
Put two bias folds on your poplin over-skirt. Sce 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 88, Vol. IV.,-for 
cloth for sacque. A white alpaca or cashmere ples: 
‘waist would be very pretty. x 

Apa.—R. 8. V. P. on invitations means, Reply soon 
if you please, and requires that you should write, ac- 
cepting or declining the invitation. 

“ 43."—A black cashmere polonaise made by the 
Marguerite Polonaise pattern in Bazar No. 87, Vol. 
IV., or the same stuff in a box-pleated waistgand an 
over-skirt, would answer with your silk. 

Country Svpsortsyr.—Make your lovely lavender 
silk with basque, upper ekirt, and demi-train.- Trim 
with darker velvet folds corded with white.—Select 
your piece of silver at the shop, have the bride's and 
groom’s initiale combined in a monogram and en- 
graved ‘upon it, and ‘let the jeweler send it to the 
bride’s house with your card the day before the wed- 
ding. About an inscription inside the case the jeweler 
will advise you. ; 

R. A. R.—Make your black silk with Marguerite Po- 
lonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 87, Vol. IV. 

Warre Ners.—Satines will be worn this winter. 
Your proposed bination of gray and brown will be 
stylish. Black silk with muslin pleatings is suitable 
for a carriage and house dress, but was also worn in 
the streets during the summer. Your silk is well 
enough trimmed ‘as it is. Do not make your velvet 
garment until the styles are more decided. Put gray 
folds on your brown ruffle. Grecian twist with braids 
around it and the chatelaine braids are both in fash- 
fon. 

Mrs. R. J. A.—Make white Victoria lawn waiste in 
the pleated blonse style described in Bazar Nos. 26 and 
98, Vol. IV., and wear with your summer double skirt 
dresses. 

Cuar.ey.—You are at liberty to use the convenient 
self-sealing envelopes in writing to a lady, though 
scaling-wax is more in accordance with the strict re- 
quirements of etiquette. 

Q. R. V. Eriquerre.—aA lady who has given a gentle- 
man just cause of offense should undoubtedly apologize 
withont waiting for him to insist on it. Twenty-two 
is the correct expression.—A steel and black suit, 
trimmed with the same, would be suitable for a wid- 
ow after the first mourning is over. Make from the 
pattern of the Marguerite polonaise. 

A.ruonsinz.—We regard all gift enterprises as doubt- 
ful, and adviae you to save your money by letting them 
alone.—The gored wrapper pattern was duly sent you, 
and if not received was lost in the mails, for which we 
are not responsible. 

Matxz.—Many novelists haye made the Maid of Or- 
leans the theme of story, but Bulwer was not one of 
them. 

Haxrnrer.—Your parents ought to be better judges 
than we as to whether your lover will make a good 
husband, and we can only advise you to give heed to 
their counsel. 

Iowa.—You need no special invitation to call on 
your friend while she has a visitor. Of course you are 
not expected to call on the latter unless she is like- 
wise your acquaintance. 

Sr, Lovis.—-Three grown persons with three  chil- 
dren might live comfortably in some of the small 
German towns on a thousand dollars a year. We 
can not tell you what the traveling expense would be. 
This would depend on the route you chose, 

M. D.—Address all communications respecting MSS. 
to Harper & Brothers. We can not answer inquiries 
on this subject through the paper. . 








SLEEPING MADE EASY. ° 


Sir Watrer Soort, a good authority, says that a bed 
of heather is one of the greatest luxuries of nature. 
The writer goes into rhapsodies over its velvety soft- 
ness, tells us how cool it is with a gusto which almost 
makes us wish we were mountaineers, and unctuously 
describes a night he himself had spent on ‘a couch of 
nature's providing. Nature is surely a most indulgent 


the only wonder is that so many poor articles in this 
line are sold as long as a Wire Mattress can be pro- 
cured, And, rather than not have one; weshould pre- 
fer to economize in something else, and pay the slight 
additional expense of so perfect an article. But the 
Company need make no apology for the price; for, al- 
though the first cost is somewhat more than a com- 
mon spring, these beds are worth the money, and much 
of the extra expense can be saved in the thin covering 
necessary. Then, too, they are warranted to be entire- 
ly exempt from repairs for five years. We certainly 
can not give our readers-any better advice than to send 
to the Company for a bed, or buy one through their 
regular dealers.” 





Tuose of our readers who désire their hair to 
take the same color as when young should use 
Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer.—[Com. ] 





Bionpr.—By dampening the face with cold water, 
after the first application of the Spray, and 
rubbing dry with a towel, detection is absolutely de- 
fied.—(Com.] 





Wutrooms’s Astama Remuepy. — “ Nothing so suc- 
cessful.”—Tuzo. Metoaur, Apothecary, Boston. 


A CARRERE SS 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


re MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 
and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 


- EL RIMMEL, 


PERFUMER, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS. 


THE AMERICUS CLUB 
BOUQUET, 


The Perfume of the Season. 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
WHITE ROSH, 
MUSK, 
IHLANG IHLANG, 

. . &., &e., &e., &. 
SOLD BY ALL. DRUGGISTS. 
Special Representatives for United States, 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 88 Vesey St., N. Y. 




















C, It ioe se delicate and Fay -< as Po 

agrance of gen arina 

Le, ‘Cologne Water, and is 
indiepensable 










ruggists 
and Dealers in PERFUMERY, 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Importers or GERMAN, FRENCH, ann ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &., &., 


394 Broadway, near Canal St., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


DENSLOW & BUSH'S “SAFETY” OIL 


Will not explode! Safest and 
purest oil ever produced! Stands 
over 150° fire test! We take regu- 
lar Kerosene oil and by our new 
process expel all impurities and 
explosive elements. The Fire 
Underwriters of N. Y. urgently 
wi, : recommend our oil as a protection 
to life amd property. A lighted lamp may be upset and 
broken without fear of explosion or fire. For sale by 
all grocers, druggists, &c.,in the U.S. Extra induce- 
ments todealers, Address Densiow & Busu, 180 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y.; 8 Custom H. St., Boston, Mass. ; 34S. Cal- 
vert St., Baltimore, Md.; 51 $. Water 8t., Chicago, Il. ; 
or Cleveland, O. 


$10 from 50 cts. 


12 Samples sent (postage free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail ily for Ten Dollars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 























mother, and no doubt the novelist was right when he 
said that it is a great luxury to stretch one’s self at full 
length on the fragrant heath, with the whole world for 
a bedchamber and the sky for a spangled canopy to 
one’s couch. But, unfortunately, we live in unroman- 
tic times, and most of us are compelled to invite “‘na- 
ture’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” on those unpoet- 
ical arrangements called “bedsteads.” Much, then, 
as we respect the opinion of the above gifted author, 
it must be confessed that he has only made us envy 
the favored individuals who have no trouble of mind 
as to what they shall sleep on; but as we are con- 
demned to seek a substitute for this, the cheapest of 
all luxuries, the question naturally arises, where are 
we to find the next best thing on which to rest our 
wearied limbs? New England ingenuity answers this 
question to a nicety. Not even an open-air bed of 
heather affords the luxurious repose enjoyed by the 
nse of the Woven Wire Mattress patented by the 
Woven Wire Mattress Co., of Hartford, Conn. It is 
the happy result of long-continued efforts to combine 
every element of luxury and utility, and is at once 
cool, invigorating, and luxurious. Being made of tem- 
pered wires interwoven, it is absolutely indestructible, 
and will last a lifetime. When we remember that 
cleanliness is the most important element in an article 
of furniture of this kind, and that nothing can be 
cleaner than a Woven Wire Mattress, we see that a 
long-desired result has been accomplished by this hap- 
py invention. The Independent says: ‘When ‘sleep 
is life’ to all of us, and health and happiness as well, 





Excelsior Waterproof Cage Mat 
Keeps c: clean and free from ver- 
min. 5 Packa sent on receipt of 
%m ¢i 00 and inside dimensions of cage 

\) (12 Mats ina Package). J. Broxer & 
"} Co., 1140 Broadway. Send stamp for 
s circular. | SCHENCK & CO. 
ee + 26934 Pearl St., New York. 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 
Now ON EXHIBITION 
AT THE 
Fair of the American Institute, 
Together with the original Oil Paintings. 
CALL AND SEE THE™M! 


ct” Illustrated Catalogues te be had gratis, at the 
fair, or on application to 


L. PRANG & CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











eae PATENT DUPLEX 
| Ventilated Garter, 


This el t Garter surpasses, in ter | and com- 
fort, any thi of the kind ever worn. It is made of a 
double row of spiral spring wire, heavily plated with 
silver and gold, and so arran as not to impede the 
free circulation of the blood, thus insuring warm feet, 
while it leaves the limbs unmarked. Samples mailed 
on receipt of 50c., $1 00, $1 25, or $1 50. 

GEORGE BETTS, Sole Agent, 548 Broadway, N. Y. 


$290 Adaress U.S PLANO C0., 605 Bway, Ne 
















NOTICE.—Buyers of Goods under the 














names of Wamsutta Prints, Checks, Lindseys, Cur trics, 
) » Ticks, and Stlesias, are hereby that all arch goote are not manufactured at the Wiuweutia 
|} Mills. We limit our Name and the Wamsutta t to our Bleached Shirtings and 

Sheetings. We have, in addition to our former Trade-Mark, adopted the following, wich wiil 


in all cases appear with this notice. 
fir Ngsrity 
: amsutta Mills 












New Beprorp, Mass., 
June ist, 1867. 


Orrice oy Wamsutra Mitts, New Beprorp, September 1st, 1871. 

It has been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the quality of 
the goods of our manufacture; so that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market... We have just com- 
pleted a New Mill, supplied with machinery of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 
in the mills previously built all the latest improvements; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 
and handsomer than ever before. 

The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 35 inches for a yard. 

All the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 
quantity, and as of our manufacture. 

The Agents for the sale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 

s = Boston, 88 Franklin Street. 

CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 221 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 27 German Street. 
JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treasurer. THOS. BENNETT, Jr., Agent. 


WHAT SHALL WE SLEEP ON? 


The attention of every reader who values “ Life, Health, and Happiness” is called to the ANSW ER to this 
important question as found in the wonderful and beautiful 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS. 








a 


Patented June 16, 1868; Nov. 23 and 80, 1869; Nov. 22, 1870; April 11, 1871. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, of Hartford, Conn, 


SOLE PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


For Perfect Cleanliness, Perfect Comfort, and Perfect Durability, 
The Company claims that this Perfect Spring Bed without Springs has no rival. 

The Mattress consists of 8000 feet of 1834 wire, made into perfect coils, and at the same time interlocked 
by an ingenious process of Double Weaving, by which a fabric an inch thick is formed, which, when it is 
stretched on its frame by machinery, forms a bed of remarkable wer and strength. 

The Wire Mattress is a complete revolution of old ideas as to beds, being a Perfect Sleeping 
Arrangement in itself, with the add§tion of a blanket in warm weather. For ordinary use, however, a 
thin hair mattress is desirable; but this is the only covering necessary, and on this account the bed is the 
CHEAPEST ARTICLE IN MARKET. 


All the vexing repairs usually necessary in almost every other bed are avoided, and they are guaranteed 


NEVER TO LOSE THEIR SHAPE OR NEED A REPAIR. 


This wire fabric is as Noiseless as India-Rubber Cloth, which is a strong recommendation to all nervous, 
restless sleepers. It is destined to be T° PULAR BED of the country. 

These beds can be found at nearly all the best Furniture Dealers in the country. When they are not, the 
Company will send direct, free of freight charges. Address, for Circular and Price-List, 


GEO. C. PERKINS, Secretary, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
G. B. HAWLEY, President. 


For sale by WELCOX & CO., 59 Fourth Avenue, N. Y., and all City Dealers. 
AMOR HILLBORN & CO., 44 North Tenth St., Phil-| A.8. HERENDEN & CO., Cleveland, O. 


adelphia. JACOB FITROW, 109 Dearborn S8t., Chicago. 
W. B. MOSES, Washington, D.C. EMMONS CAMPFIELD, 418 Olive St., St. Louis. 


And the Trade in all the large towns and cities in the Union. 
Also by all first-class Dealers in BOSTON. 


Ask for the WONDERFUL WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS, ang take no other bed. 


A BLESSING INFINITELY MULTIPLIED. 


The discovery of the Seltzer Spring has been a blessing to thousands; but 
been a of its medicinal benefits to the whole civilized world through the 
medium o: 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


} Is a boon which no form of words can adequately describe. It is as if mill- 
’ ions upon millions of Seltzer Springs—branches of the parent fountain, and in 





all respects the same—had sprung up spontaneously every wh nihilating 
dyspepsia, strengthening the debilitated, corin bilto abating fever, 
purifying the blood, cheering despandency, and aiffasing health aud hope far 


and wide. Such are its happy effects. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


NICOL & DAVIDSON, 686 Broadway, 


Are receiving Novelties from Paris and London in 
REAL BRONZES, COMPOSITION BRONZES, BISQUE GOODS, 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER, DESSERT, AND TEA SERVICES, 
VASES, PARIAN STATUARY (from Minton), MANTEL SETS, 
GLASSWARE (from Baccarat), 
GLASS CHANDELIERS (from Osler), SHEFFIELD TABLE CUTLERY, &c., &c. 
ALSO, OF OWN MANUFACTURE, 
GAS FIXTURES and FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


The oldest and best Music School in the coun 
NOW OPEN FOR PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION 
In all branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music, Harmony and Composition, and the Modern Languages. 
All Applications for Admission must be made at the 
GENERAL CONSERVATORY OFFICES, 
820 BROADWAY, near 12th St., over the Music Store. 
(The branch at No. 82 Fifth Avenue removes up tewn.) 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 102, 104. & 106 COURT S8T., near State. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


639 
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ie | hae pe eee BARGAINS. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
have opened a large assortment 
of 

PARIS-MADE DRESSES, 

consisting of 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK AND WORSTED 
MATERIALS, 
PURCHASED IN PARIS at about ONE-HALF 

their VALUE. 


An entirely new stock 
of 
STRIPED POPLIN MOHAIR DRESSES. 
PLAIN MOHAIR DRESSES. . 
SERGE AND ALPACA IN GREAT VARIETY. 


The LATEST PARIS STYLES 
in 
EMPRESS CLOTH. 
FRENCH AND IRISH POPLINS, 
together with an Elegant Lot 
of 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK DRESSES, 
elaborately made up, ‘ 
EQUAL, if not superior in TASTE and STYLE to th 
VERY BEST PARIS-MADE, 


To which they INVITE SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH STS. 


“4 RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 


FALL, 1871,. SILKS. 
EXHIBITION AT RETAIL. 
MEDIUM, RICH, AND EXTRA QUALITY PLAIN 
COLORED SILKS. 
bas = SICILIEN,” for Polonaise and Over- 
skirts, 
In all the various NEW TINTS, to match the Silks. 
FANCY COLORED SILKS in great variety. 
BLACK AND WHITE SILKS. 
BLACK AND COLORED SATINS. 
BLACK SILKS. 

“ PONSON’S,” “BONNET,” and “ TAPISSIER,” 
celebrated makes in all the various grades. 
TRIMMING AND CLOAKING VELVETS, VELVET 
RIBBONS, VELVETEENS, &c., &c. 

N. B.—Strangers visiting the city, and our custom- 
ers, are respectfully invited to examine our stock. 


RICH LACES. 
We are now offering the finest selection of articles 
in this line ever before exhibited in this market, and at 
greatly reduced prices—some exclusive novelties, 
REAL POINT and APPLIQUE BRIDAL TROUS- 
SEAUX, complete. 

REAL POINT and APPLIQUE SHAWLS AND 

FLOUNCINGS, BARBES, HANDKERCHIEFS, 

COLLARS, and SETS. 

POINT and APPLIQUE TRIMMING LACES. 

BLACK GUIPURE and REAL THREAD TRIM- 
MING LACES. 

WHITE and BLACK DUCHESSE TRIMMINGS. 

COLORED GUIPURE LACES. 

FRENCH EMB’D SETS, on double Linen, greatly be- 
low regular prices. 

PARIS and HAMBURGH EMBROIDERIES, EMB’D 
LINEN BANDS and YOKES. 

a oe and EMB’D HANDKERCHIEFS, 

Lay SC. 


? 








ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 


Now OPENING, 
a large stock of bad 





LADIES’ COSTUMES, 
FANCY WOOLEN CLOAKS, 
EMBROIDERED HOUSE JACKETS, : 
: FUR SEAL JACKETS, FANCY FURS, &c. : 


oem eee remeeeresenaeeee 


All Imported Goods, and in elegant variety, to th 
Trade only. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
891 Broadway, N. Y. 








FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions, 








B 


-at.ides the complexion by removing Pimples and 


all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 3 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


OFFICE OF 


Grand Military Festival and Féte Champétre 


IN AID OF 
The Union Home and School for the Education and Maintenance of the 
Destitute and Orphan Children of Soldiers and Sailors. 


TO THE 


PUBLIC. 


We, the Officers and Managers of the Union Home and School, ask the assistance of all benevolently dis- 
posed persons in aid of the institution under our charge. Through the kindness of Major-General Alexander 
Shaler, Hon. John H. White, Col. E. B. Lansing, George H. Purser, Benj. W. Hitchcock, and others, a grand 
Military Festival and Féte Champetre has been arranged to be held in October next, and we earnestly invite 


the public to patronize and assist the undertaking. 


Mrs. CHARLES P. DALY, President. 

Mrs. VIRGINIA L. FARRAGUT, Vice-President. 
Mrs. ALEX. SHALER, Vice-President. 

Mrs. DAVID HOYT, Secretary. 

Mrs. C. M, EYDIG. 


Mrs. J. C. FREMONT. 

Mra. GEORGE F. HOPPER. 
Mrs. R. JOHNSON, 

Mrs. J. J. VANDALSOM. 


ND. 
Mrs. L. H. ROW 


Subscriptions of one dollar each for single admission tickets, and ten dollars each for season tickets (twelve 


admissions), can be mailed to the undersigned. 


With the kind letters of approval already received, the promoters of the Festival feel sanguine that the 
undertaking will not only prove a pecuniary success, but thatyas a testimonial benefit from the public, it wili 
enlist a widespread interest, and be one of the most enjoyable series of entertainments ever given in this 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, General Manager, 


STORE, 29 BEEKMAN STREET, N.Y. 


country. 





| | i VERSLAN SPRAY, manutactured by Prof. DeVrRNa at his labo- 
+ 3 m| ratory,37 John St.,N.Y., restores the loveliness of youth by pro 
moting healihy action of theskin. Its wonderful curative qual- 

ities have caused it to occupy the leading position. among face 

preparations. Prepared from parely. innocent vegetabie com- 

ean pounds. Use none other. Sold by all Drug and Fancy Stores 





Dutch Bulbous Roots. 
SMALL FRUITS. 


Just published, our new AUTUMN CATALOGUE 
of the above, enlarged and improved, containing 60 
pages of printed matter, and many new and beautiful 
engravings, including a large and finely colored litho- 
graph of a GROUP OF HYACINTHS. Also a de- 
scriptive list of small fruits, among which are several 
new varieties of Strawberries never before offered to 
the public. A copy will be mailed to all applicants 
upon receipt of 10 cents. Regular customers — 
gratis. Address B.K. BLISS & SON 

23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 

(P. O. Box No. 5712.) 


TRADE- MARK. 


‘c 
RUSSIAN GORED KNIT UNDERSKIRT,” 
A NEW ARTICLE, 

: Invented and manufac- 
tured exclusively by the 
NORFOLK & NEW 
BRUNSWICK HOSI- 
ERY CO., upon their 
Patented Knitting Looms, 
being superior to flan- 
\ nel, much lighter, perfect 
\\ in shape, and will not 
4 shrink nor change in 

color from washing. 


ALSO, 
FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY, 


consisting of 

Ladies’, Gents’, Misses’, and Boys’ Underwear, of ev- 
ery description, superior in quality and style to any 

oods made in this country, and fully equal to the best 

oe imported goods, and at greatly reduced 

ces, 

Full lines for sale, to the jobbing trade only, at H. J. 

LIBBY & CO.’S, 47 & 49 White St., N.Y. 


WE SEND SINGLE 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


by Express to any part of the United States, and allow 
the purchaser to open the pomee and examine the 
watch before paying the bill. Send for our price-list, 
which ee full particulars, and please-state that you 
saw this advertisement in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO, 


No. 865 Broadway, New York. 
ta All prices reduced since Feb. Ist. 




















SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
2 strength and beauty o 
Ne stitch, durability ofcon- 
e struction, and rapidity 

ofmotion. Call and ex- 
amine. Send for circu- 
S lar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Onr answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawo.te’s Tor.er Gryorrme Cake is unequaled for 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
ash; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevents 
imples and shepping. Warranted over one-half pure 
lycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Rawo1ze, 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St., New York. 






—~_ 











C WORCH, destrover of 
* MOTHS IN FURNITURE. 


The only reliable remedy for vermin of this kind. 
110 Fourth Avenue, New York, 


EMLO’S Modern Watch Repalirer’s G 
K $125. A. Wiss & Con Publishers: Bose 








ECLECTIC 


Is Pure, Safe, Sweet, and Economical, 
J. H. WICKES, 


ICKES’? : 
OIL | 





120 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 





RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


Moulton Rolls, 
Most Durable; 


5 









Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
ing; 





Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
< TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y.,and PROV., R.I. 


Figures will not lie! 
How Large Fortunes are made! 
kar FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. -<G 

4ap SEE the prices at which four of the lead- 


ing Sewing Machines are sold in the UNITED 
STATES, and ENGLAND. 


Price in England. Inthe 0.8. 





Wheeler & Wilson 845.00 885.00 
New Singer - «+ 32.50 65.0 
Elias Hewe =«- -«= 35.00 65.00 
Wilson Shuttle - 40.00 45.00 


The above Prices are for exactly the samo 
classes of machines as sold in both Countries. 
There is scarcely any difference in the cost of 
material and labor in any of the above named 
machines. 

ta AFFIDAVIT.—W. G. Wilson, President of the 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., personally appeared before 
me. nud mude oath that the above prices are correct, and taken 
by him from Circulars published in the United States and 

and un‘ler the corporate names of the Companies manu. 
facturiug said machines. FRED. SMITH, 
Clerk of the Court of Common Fieas of Cuyahoga Co., O. 





The WILson SEWING MACHINES are for Sale in 
most every County in the United 8 ates, and 


No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
DOOLEYS 
iW he AS T. 


POWDER. 


Has long been regarded as the best and cheapest Bak- 
ing Powder in use. Perfectly pure and healthy. It 
makes, at short notice, delicious Biscuits, Rolls, &c. 
There need be no waste of food prepared with it, as 
it is always of the best quality. We would say to those 
who have never used it, that a very few trials will en- 
able’ them to use it, not only with entire satisfaction, 
but with economy. 

Put up FULL, NET weight, as represented. 

Grocers.and Dealers sell it. 


DOOLEY & BROTHER, Proprietors, 
69 NEW STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
gale only by the Great Atlan= 
tie & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St.. N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 

Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, Me1oprons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, inclnding Waters’, 
’t EXTREMELY LOW PRIOFS, FOR OASH. DURING THIS 
vontn, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 

and all who contemplate 


B U | LDE ~~ building, supplied with de- 


scriptive cirenlar of * Villave Builder.” Address A. J. 
BICKNELL & CO., Publishers, 27 Warren St., N.Y. 
| F f : tablished. Fine steel engravings free to 
subscribers. Agents make $5 a ‘ey. 


Send for The Saturday Gazette, Hallowell, Me. 


$10 AAP? Sh 
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Try samples of our great 8-page, 
$1 0. ‘Ulatrate? weekly-—30 years e8- 





A DAY with Steneil Toots. Samples free. 
Address A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 





LADY'S TROUSSEAU “A” 


FOR $150. 








8 Muslin Chemises.......... ----@ $2 00.. $6 00 
3 Linen Ww Pdvaceeucccesce @ 47%5.. 14% 
ET BPR Oe Oe COO ooo ceccccccccecsccee 12 00 
3 Pairs Muslin Drawers. 6 00 
3 “ Linen s 8 25 
3 Plain Cotton Skirts............ 6 75 
3 Tucked “ WO pcceecstedid 9 00 
8 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 3 50.. 10 50 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 5 00.. 15 00 
3 Embr'd bed be « @ 700.. 21 00 
2 Flannel Skirt... ccecccccesccecesee wastes 5 00 
1 s “ Embroidered............... 8 25 
S Caneed COMMER 4 icc cucccnesen dues @ 82.. 650 
2 Dressing Sacques.............. @ 350.. 7 00 
1 Robe de Chambre... ......0..cccccccceees 14 50 
? 
$150 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O. D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 


ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY & TWENTIETH ST., 


NEW YORK. 


Raz. Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material, Writefor Price-List, to Great West- 
ERN Gun Wonks, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 


ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 

$25 A Month easily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies, Secure Cirenlar and 

Samples, free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorr. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
rice. 


United States, on receipt of the p 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER, 1871. 


KINGSLEY’S WEST INDIES. At Last: a Christ 
mas in the West Indies. By Cuaries Krinas.ey, 
Tilustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


BULWER'S KING ARTHUR. Kin 
Poem. By Eaxu Lyrron. 
ated, $1 75. 











Arthur. A 
12mo, Cloth, Illumin- 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry, Lor» Brouguam. Written by Him- 
self. Vols. I. and II. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per vol. 
(To be completed in Three Volumes.) 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Postisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








SMITH’S NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo, 
Sheep, $5 00. pi) 


THE STUDENT'S HUME. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


LAMARTINE’S PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 
OF THE REPUBLIC. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


JAMESON'S FEMA LE so VEREIGNS. Vol. Il. 
18mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


PUt YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. By CuaRLis 
Reape. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


PEG. WOFFINGTON. By Cuat.es Reape. $y, 
Paper, 50 cents. a 

WHITE LIES. By Cuaries Reape. 8yo, Paper, 85 
cents. 


oe TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 8yo, Sheep, 
2 00. 





ta Harrre & Brorurrs will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Hanrprr’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weekty, One Year...... 400 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Macazinr, Harper’s Weeky, and Harper’s 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be Oy plied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 = each, oo one remittance; or, Six 
Comies for $20 00, without extra coms. 

“The eas within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
94 cents additional for the Maaazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrerxty or Bazar, to prepay the v. 8. postage. 

Tn remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pavable to the order of Harper & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trrms ror ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIOMIcats. 
Harper's Macazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekl.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
On‘side Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 % per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—eaci insertion, 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





640 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Ocrozer 7, 1871. 








FACETLA. 


straining, , from the 
blisters on his 

could no longer continue 
the violent exertion, he 
desisted 


, declaring that he 
ved very clearly he 


them a day or two. 


—_—_»>—_—_ 
Are women nearer an- 
‘is since they have worn 

figh heels? 


“sits under” the Rev. 
Sicketi Minnits, says he 
wishes he were sev p 
young persons. 


It is easier for a man to 
be engaged than to be en- 
ing. 


> 
Trvz, O Kina!—A pa- 

dy “One of the pret- 
Rest ghts the human eye 
ever rested upon is gold in 
its liquid state.” e hu- 
man eye in this vicinit 
would be satisfied if it 
could see any of the met- 
al in a solid state. 


—_—_—_>——_——_ 
Can a railway map be 
called a line engraving ? 


~~ 
Agirl, forced by her par- 
ents into a d able 
match with an old man 
whom she detested, when 
the clergymancame to that 

of the service where 
he bride is asked if she 


groom for her husband, 
said, with great simplic- 
ity, ‘Oh dear, no, Sir; but 
you are the first person 
who has asked my opinion 
about the matter!” 


——_»>———_ 
Women are born wom- 
en; men are born boys, 

and have to grow up. 

———»—__—_ 


Tuat Deso.rate Lap 
aGatn.—The other day a 
town-crier not far from 
Manchester took in charge 
alost child, and proceeded 
to hunt up its parents. On 
being asked by alady what 
the matter was, he replied, 
“‘Here’s an orphan child, 
madam, and I'm trying to 
find its parents.” 


—_—o—— 

Autumn Fasurons. — 
Large checks are in de- 
mand for autumn toi- 
lettes. A check for $5000, 
presented to Miss Bunny- 
mags by her father, has 
been much admired. 


—_——_————— 

It only takes four letters 
to make love. They should 
be returned, though, when 
it is over. 


———_—_>—_—_——_ 

A most excellent old 
lady up town is much ex- 
ercised in mind to know 
how it is that alittle quick- 
silver in a glass tube can 
make such awful hot 
weather by just rising an 
inch or two. 


The Latest Style—very light and airy and convenient, and all that sort of thing. 
Wants a Face to suit it, though. Remember this is only a Fancy Sketch. 


A very Gushing Style, this—“‘ awfully fetching,” on the Pier, when a gentle breeze —| 
is on. 


“ How is this, Mr. Tongs? You have not sent Home my Fission, § 


“ ree, Ma’am, I 
Seanite jack *Air.”’ 


m sure. But the Fact is, we have been so 


SEA-SIDE HATS-THIS SEASON. 





Yy 
\ qi Y, yy, iy 








Chignon yet!” 
usy makin’ up our 





WOMAN'S LOGIC. 
*¢ Because I’m in a hurry to-day, the gate 


of Union Square is shut.” 


Because I particularly wanted it for 
the Fair, that provoking woman has not 
sent home my new bonnet.” 

“Because we’ve only cold mutton for 
dinner, Henry has chosen to bring a friend 


home with him.” 


“* Because we've fixed to go and see the 
fire-works to-morrow, it’s sure to rain.” 

* Because I wanted him to take me out 
for a walk, my husband was kept at that 
horrid office all the afternoon.” 

* Because I so wished to show him to 
Mrs. De Tankerville, baby has gone to 


sleep.” 


“Because I was ‘a great figure,’ and 
Mary cleaning the kitchen things and not 
fit to go a) a door, the Fitz-Eustace 


Brownes 


‘*Because Henry and I were all alone, 
and going to spend a cozy evening _to- 
gether, that dreadful bore, Joe Ramble, 


must drop in.” 


—_——— 

Fisues Our or Water—Muscles ih a 
——@ 
SOMETHING TO SHOOT. 


; is there any thing to shoot 
” inquired a sportsman of a 


lady’s neck. 


“T say, boy, 
around here? 


boy he met. 

* Well,” replied the boy, “nothing just 
about here; but our school-master is just 
over the hill, cutting birch rod 
might walk up and pop him over.” 


———~.————_ 
Gomes. —Is the sea-board made of 
c 
—_—@e——— 


AN HEIR-LOOM. 
Mistress. “ That’s a curious locket you 


have there, Jane.” 


JANE. “Yes, mim; it’s a relict of my 


family.” 
Mistress. “ A relict 2” 


JANE (with solemnity). ‘Yes, mim—a 
———_—_~>———_ 
A Waist or Trwe—A stout old lady’s. 


—————_—— 
“‘ My dear,” said a husband to his better 


*air-b'loon! 








| This isn’t a Bad Style, though, for some people. 


guisher plan. 

















Built somewhat on the Extin- 


Great facilities for keeping one’s eye on any one. 





























8; you 


half, after a quarrel, “‘you will never be 


rmitted to go to heaven.” 


“Why not?” 


“Because you will be wanted as a tor- 


ment down below.” 





Ought to be put down at once. How is her Mamma, if she’s on the off side, to see 
whether the deceitful little thing is reading her book or fixing the Captain? 


A SNUGGERY. 


HER LAST PLACE 


.. A girl called at the resi- 


dence of a gentleman to 
spply fora place. The lady 
of the house asked for her 
reference. : 

“T have lived five years 
at my last place,” said the 
girl; “if ap erage know 
any more about me 
Father Hawley.” — 
_ The lady was favorably 
ipremned with a girl who 
had lived five years with- 
out changing her place; 
but she concluded to ¢: 
on Father Hawley. 

“Do you know a girl 


namied So-and-so?” ° 
‘ “ Yes.” 


“She lived five years 
her last place 2” - 
** Yes.” 


Ail correct so far; but as 
the lady turned to go Fa- 
ther Hawley inqnired, 

“Do you know where 
her last place was?” 

“No; she did not men- 
tion that.” 

“Tt was in the State. 
prison !” 


—»p—__ 

GeEneErat Court—Wait- 
ing. on half a dozen girls 
at the same time. 


_@—__ 

The following knotty 
question claims the atten- 
tion of one or all of our le- 
gal debating societies, “If 
a man-has a tiger by the 
tail, which would be the 
best for his personal safe- 
ty, to hold on or let go?” 


—__>__ 

In Extremic.—That man 
is indeed hard up who can 
not get credit even for 
good intentions. 


__>__ 

He that can not eat any 
thing dressed in any way, 
at any time, out of any 
thing, and this under the 
sight of any dirt, the ef- 
fect of anysmell, thesound 
of any discord, and the 
feeling of any motion, had 
better not go to sea. 


—_—_~>__ 

Why is there never any 
high tide on the French 
rivers ?—Because the wa- 
ter is always l'eau. 


_>_—_ 

An obituary goes thus: 
“ Another stalwart tree fell 
last evening in its autumn 

rime in the person of 

ajor J. W. Cullen, as 
unique and remarkable a 
character in his way as 
ever wrought out logarith- 
metically, andemarginated 
from the rug ed latitudi- 
narianism ofthe frontier.” 


—_—_—>— 

Many people have some- 
thing wrong with their 
hearts, and no wonder— 
how can your heart be 
right, if it’s left? 


—_—_>——— 

A druggist has a tonic 
which he gays will give its 
taker an appetite that will 
enable him to swallow an 
elephant. We will never 
swallow any of the tonic, 
because elephants are 
scarce hereabout, and we 
could not afford to buy 
one every week or two. 


——_»—_—_ 

Why is a man who kicks 
out right and left like an 
ancient robber ?—Because 
he’s a freebooter. 


oO 

If you should ever have 
the misfortune to “let the 
cat out of the bag,” never 
try and_ stuff her back 
again. It is such a mis- 
take! You only make— 
inevitably make—matters 
forty times worse. 
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Mountain Mists ARE PRovVERBIALLY DISAGREEABLE, BUT MR. JENKINS DECLARES 
THEY ARE QUITE THE REVERSE. 

















